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FRESHMAN ENGLISH AT THE UNIVERSITY OF TULSA, COLUMBIA BASIN COLLEGE, 
AND VBSTBRN HATE COLLEGE OF COLORADO 



The Association of Departments of English collected syllabi and course 
descriptions from directors of freshman composition at sixty-six American 
colleges and universities. A survey report based on this information, 
College Programs in Freshman Composition (1968) by Bonnie E. Nelson, is 
available through ERIC as TE 500 190. 



Because many of the directors sent information which is not available 
to the public and which could not be included in the full report, some 
of these program descriptions are reproduced here in one of ten auxiliary 
reports: See also: 
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Communi cations 123 

UNIVERSITY OF TULSA 
Organisation of Classical Rhetoric 
Chapter I "Introduction" (one week) 

Chapter IV "Style" (four weeks) 

Chapter II "Discovery of Arguments" (the Topics) ( two weeks) 

Term paper discussed in class (two weeks) 

Chapter III "Arrangement of Material" (two weeks) 

Chapter II "Discovery of Arguments" (the three Appeals) (four weeks) 



Suggestions for teaching the various chapters • These suggestions may be followed 
even though you do not follow the organization indicated above 0 



Chapter I: Initial assignment either in Speeches o r in Corbett pp 0 3-20* The 

instructor's analysis of these selections should include transference 
and explanation of terms from the first-semester text„ (This attempt 
to tie the two texts together will probably be mare relevant next 
semester , after all freshman have U3ed The Strategy of Style . ) 

Pages 20 to 29 state in general the whole substance of the text and 
the students may therefore profit from outlining this section. In 
assigning these pages, the instructor should make the following 
modifications : 

p„ 22: Change heading "Five parts of a discourse" to "Five phases 

of rhetoric" (this to avoid confusion with the five parts 
discussed under "Arrangement") 

Po 23: If the instructor is delaying the presentation of logic, 

the last paragraph should be expanded 0 

p. 2©: In the first paragraph, scratch four common topics of 

Aristotle and refer to the list on p„ 97 0 Relate the 
material of the second paragraph to horizontal and 
vertical development of the first semester text„ 

In the fourth paragraph show how the six parts cited 
by the author of Ad Harennium can be changed to five 
(combine two and three) and thus be consistent with sections 
on arrangement o 



Chapter IV: We suggest 3tydying style as the first major area of emphasis as a 

natural continuity from The Strategy of Style and to establish 
a firm ground for further writing of whatever type* This section 
should Include the Corbett chapter on style, selected readings, 
a study of paragraph coherence and organic unity of the total essay,, 
Thesis statement should fee approached in relation to organic unity* 
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Chapter IS: The Topics 8 r4£f. 

Definition section (pp. 97-102) might be enlarged by adding the 
section on definition in Chapter 1 (pp. 40-45)* 

The comparison section and the relationship section (pp. 111-119) 
should be taught with or certainly near the critically important 
short section "Formulating a Thesis." 

Circumstance (pp. 119-124) can either be included with the abbve 
three topics or be covered with the Special Topics in a short session. 



Term Paper: The term paper assignment should be made in relation to the last 

topic 0 testimonial. We suggest that both the explanation of term 
paper procedure and the due date be placed earlier in the course so 
that the procedure used in this class may serve as a basis for term 
papers which students are required to write in other courses. This 
paper cannot be successfully completed 0 however 9 until the last month 
of the course. 



Chapter III: The reading assignments here can be very brief and effectively com- 
bined with selections from Speeches which have particularly well 
defined sections to illustrate part of the discourse fthe Corbett 
assignment describes. Suggested reading assignments: 

pp. 273-288 
288-295 
295-297 
209-302 
302-312 

The following modifications should be noted when the assignments are 
made: 

p. 277: Omit third sentence as contradiction 

p. 294: Cmlt the second paragraph and re-emphasize the need to, 

work inductively when doing the term paper. 

a. 298: The section on refutation by reason will need extended 

development. 



Chapter 11: The Appeals: 

Rational (pp. 39-80) See supplementary sheet 
Ethical (pp. 80-86) 

Emotional (pp. 86-94) Return to style section for schemas and prose 
rhythm. 



The Appeal to Reason : 

It 1# an unfortunate fact in the learning process that mastery of any 
discipline 9 while it may insure the attainment of critical ability for the 
student » is less likely to provide creative ability. With specific reference to 
the section in Classical Rhetoric dealing with the appeal to reason,, the above 
distinction between critical and creative activity becomes as follows: We may 

with good success teach the student to see the difference between logical and 
illogical processes in someone else's arguments, though we are far less likely 
to render the student actively able himself to think logically. Accepting this 
limitation at the outset, we may better be able to examine what exactly we wish 
to accomplish by treating logic in the course. Thus, while it is unlikely that 
mastery of valid logical forms will cause the student to begin to think and reason 
logically, we may, by providing him with the logical equipment to react critically 
to arguments with which he is confronted, enable him to understand in more than 
a vague, common-sensical way, the intricacies of fallacy and validity. And it is 
with this limitation that we can better examine the section in the text on the 
appeal to reason, hoping the while that when criticism comas, creativity is not 
far behind. Our feelings about this section of the text shall be twofold— first, 
suggestions as to arrangement, emphasis, and elaboration; second (and later), 
practical proposals and aids to expedite these suggestions, 

logic may be seen as the study of three things: category, relationship, 
and hypothesis. We feel that the rules and forms of logic presented by Corbett 
should be approached only after what is at least a preliminary treatment of 
these three elements, to the end that when the student does study the text (the 
rules of which can easily be fitted on one page) he will understand their dynamics 

as well as their form, 

CATEGORY : 

Aristotelean logic is based entirely upon thinking in terms of categories. 
Once the idea of a category,, by whatever means, is established in the mind of a 
students the rest of logic follows easily and naturally. A great deal of emphasis 



o 



should be placed on Corbett’s (and the Instructor’s) presentation of the nature 

of definition, the giving and meaning of names, generic and specific,, It is 
at this point that the notion of distribution should begin to be introduced. 

RELATIONSHIP : 

Once the concept of categories is established, distribution (i.e., inclusion 
and exclusion and uncertainty}’ is introduced, the student should examine the 
various relationships, within and between, categories. The "causes” (material, etc.) 
should be dealt with in greater depth thn is done in the text. More importantly, 
Venn diagrams should be Introduced at this time, making possible the mastery of the 
concept of distribution. 

HYPOTHESI S: 

At this point, the student is ready to learn the distinction between truth and 
truth functions. That is, he must see the difference between validity of form 
and truth of statement (externally referred). This may best be done by treating 
the Hypothetical syllogism before beginning Corbett's text. 

At this point, the student may turn to Corbett’s rendering of the rules of 
logic, batter able to comprehend Ohat is being presented, having developed already 
some critical notions of his own. The rules presented in the text should probably 
be approached as basic to the ultimate concern of this section (i.e., relative to 
rhetoric) the enthymeme, example, and the fallacies, all of the rules of syllogism 
being nec/ssary, however, to understand the mechanisms of these latter constructs. 
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The following are to be considered as suggestions for approaching the section on 

STYLE and should, naturally, be adjusted to the instructor's point of flew and 
pedagogical strength. 

Style : Introduction— Read; pp. 384-388 

Discuss "style" as differentiated from "a style", or "idiom" 
contrasting 2 apparently different styles. 

Discuss how style is effected by audience and subject. 

* Read instructions for copying passages p. 465 and copy in long 

hand: Hark Twain p. 484 and/or Kazlitt p. 477. (This assignment 

might well begin a series of copying exercises, to be "spaced- 
out" during the semester, and selected to demonstrate a variety 
of styles and the effect of each. 

The Style section will easily divide into 4 major divisions; 

I. Sentence Structure (followed by schemes) 

II. Diction (followed by Tropes) 

III. Coherence 

IV. Thesis Thesis 

In each section emphasis should be placed on the inherent relationship between 
one's subject, one's audience, and one's sentence structure and diction. 

1 Assignments: SENTENCE STRUCTURE 

(A) Read p. 402-419, Sentence Structure, emphasizing p. 306; 
functional sentence structure and prose rhythm, rather than types of sentences. 

Use as examples of the varying effect of different prose rhythms: Henry James, p. 486 

Hemingway, p. 487; Hark Twain, P. 484; Faulkner, p. 489. 

(B) Written exercise on imitating sentence patterns p. 467 

(C) Written paragraphs which demand, because of the 

subjects, different types of sentence structure: describe a race, describe a 

balmy evening by the sea, etc. 

(D) Prose rhythm leads naturally into a study of schemes 

pp. 425-438 (and avoids bombarding the student with "foreign terms" all in one shot- - 
when studying schemes and tropes consecutive ly.j. 

Illustrate Schemes with Speeches (Anchor Book). One might look at: 

Martin Luther King for anaphora 

Mark Antony for Antithesis 

Patrick Henry for isocolon, antithesis, etc. 

(E) End the section on Sentence Structure and schemes v?ith a 
study and analysis of Kennedy's Inaugural Address p. 504. 

(F) Test on schemes and Sentence Structure 

II . DICTION— Assignments ; 

(A) Read pp. 386-402 

One would hope to create a state of midd which demands the 
exact word; exact in denotation, connotation, propriety; exact because it is tangible, 
concrete. Stress words have "weight, sound, and appearnace", and that these words 
working within a functional sentence structure may create a style which is "crisp", 
or"waighty", or "flowing. " 

(B) A discussion of the Tropes pp. 438-448, for example, 
onomatopoeia, and metaphor, etc. fit in perfectly here as means of giving your 
words the weight, sound, and appearance you want. 
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STYLE 

III. Coherence p. SlA^y/yj 

Stress the organic unity of the entire discourse (devices, etc.) 
as well as the necessity for a coherent paragraph unit. 

IV. Thesis pp. 34-38 

(A) A full week should be devoted to "How to develop an 
adequate* restricted* unambiguous , and dynanic thesis." 

(B) The thesis statement should be seen as the essential 
element in developing a coherent essay* as the "trunk q£ the thematic tree." 

(C) Written practice in writing thesis statements on 
a variety of subjects. 

(D) Class debate on the merits and failings of proposed 
thesis statements. 

(E) Examination of a highly integrated essay* like "A Piece 
of Chalk"* Chesterton* or one of the more obviously designed speeches* to 
trace how w well developed thesis can inspire and integrate the whole piece. 

Transition to Topics: Now that you have your the&is* how will you develop it? 



TOPICS 
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CONMUWICATSOK S 123 

The following schedule of assignments is intended to suggest one possible way of 
organizing the course . Certainly other arrangements are possible; however, because 
classical rhetoric was a highly organized study, it seems best to pursue this system 
as it unfolds in the textbook step by step 0 

Those sections meeting three times a week will meet 45 times during the seme stero 
Approximately 23 assignments will be required to get students through 
of the text in which Corbett presents classical rhetoric to the student o Xh~ae 23 
reading assignments have been specified in the following syllabus * The 
21 or 22 assignments can be devoted to out-of-class themes » the Readings w c 
appear at the end of most chapters, exercises of various kinds, and fchft ®*J**”|L 
Paper o Although suggestions have been made, the exact Mtura uc£or 

and their place in the course sequence have been left up to the individual instruct r» 
The long-standing departmental requirement of 8 pieces of writing during the semester 
is still recognised as a sensible guide o 

Because of the nature of the subject, it will probably be necessary for ^ructors 
to rrf-* 1 uore tine in 123 explaining and discussing the content of the course than 
was^necessary during the firit semester. It would probably be a Rotate, however, 
to assuoe that every reading assignaent must be gone over and carefully explained 
in class,, The attitude of the Instructor is extremely important here. If he suggests 
to his students, either explicity or by his manner, that classical rhetoric is 
always s difficult subject, the students will soon learn that if they profesa *S“° r “ 
ance they will be apoon-fed. Assignments can then ba ignored, and the course will 
inevitably be a failure. Some sections of the text will require explanation; others, 
however, will not. Occasiomal quUzes over the content of reading assignments 
would seem more defensible this semsster than they usually are in a composition 

course o 

The following allotment of time is suggested: 

Chapter X: Introduction-^ weeks 

Chapter XX: Discovery of Arguaents-~5 weeks 

Chapter SIX: Arrangement of Material—3 weeks 
Chapter XV: Style-«4 weeks 

The Research Paper® °1 Week 

Notice that the final section of the textbook, "Survey of Rhetoric ^'hasbeenlef * 
out. Because it consists mainly of a chronological survey of book tit lea » dates 0 
schools of rhetoric, etc. , students would probably not profit much from it. All 
Instructors, of course, whould read it carefully c 

«te Hesearch Paper is alloted only one week (at whatever point in the course the 
Instructor desires: the arrangement of the above schedule was not mssnt to indicate 
that the Research Paper be taught during the last week of the semester » 

The leadings at tha end of the chapters should be used as nuch as possible because 
they have haen chosen specifically to illustrate one or more of the major theories^ 
techniques, etc. discussed in the chapter. Usually, Corbett analyzasthe f lra t one 
or t wo selections, St would be wise to require students to study as least one of 
Corbett's analyses before they proceed to do their own. There are al J?* ? 
mure selections than can probably be used in a one-semsstar 0 

selection is important. This selection has been left up to the instructor. 
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SYLLABUS 



Chapter I: Introduction— 2 weeks 

Suggested division of reeding assignments: 
pp 0 3-10 

pp* 10-20 

pp. 20-29 
pp* 29-33 

Those instructors planning to use the sourcebook Modern Satire will 
be Interested In the comments on rhetoric and satire on pp* 32-33* 

These comments may suggest to you some ways of relating the research 
paper to the rest of the course so that it will not seem like an 
abrupt interruption of the major concern of the course* 

The most important section in the Introduction is "A Brief Explanation 
of Classical Rhetoric »" which provides a general framework for the 
rest of the material in the book* A quia should probably be given over 
this portion of the chapter* 

If 4 reading assignments are made* 2 days remain for themes, exercises 0 
extra discussion* eta* 

Some possible kinds of theme assignments: 

1* imitation of a portion of the Stevenson speech or the 
selection from Homer— defining an issue, pleading a 
cause* using the reader's self-interest to try to convince 
him of something* These mre all considered in Corbett's 
analyses* 

2* Discussion of the inportanco of rhetoric in a specific 
area of the student's life— rhetoric in the classroom, 
rhetoric in the fraternity or dormitory, etc* The Instructor 
and students should clearly understand what the word 
"rhetoric" means in such contexts before such a theme assign- 
ment is made* 



Chapter II: Discovery of Arguments— 5 weeks 

Suggested division of reading assignments: 



pp* 


34-39 and 80-86 


pp* 


iu-ra 




PP* 


86-94 


pp* 


124-132 




pp* 


39-59 


pp* 


1334142 




pp* 


61-70 


pp. 


142-173 


(for reference 


pp* 


70-80 




primarily) 


pp* 


94-111 









o 

ERLC 



mam 






1 
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Natic® that the long section "The Appeal to Reason" has been postponed 
until after the other two "appeal" sections have been studied* This is 
not necessary P but because of the complexity of the section the instructor 
■ay wish to establish clearly the idea of various kinds of "appeal" in 
writing before leaping into a consideration of logic* 



If this long chapter is covered in approximately 10 assignments,, 
lined above* 5 assignments remain for the library exercises* (pp* 
the long section of "Readings" (pp* 176-272)* themes „ etc* 



as out- 
173-175) * 



Random consents: The Readings were chosen primarily to illustrate the 

topics. The library exercises in this chapter need not be assigned* but 
some work in the library should be given during the semester because source- 
books are being used for the research paper. I shall soon pass out* for 
the information and later use of instructors* a list of those works cited 
in External Aids to Invention" which are nojt available in our library* 
Students should probably be given this list if they are assigned the 
library exercises in the text. 



Sons possible kinds of theme assignments : 



l. Themes using one or more of the three kinds of "appeal." 

Themes which require the student to "find arguments" by 
the use of the topics (both common and special)* 

The section on the topics is potentially one of the most helpful in the 
book for many students* especially those students (and there are several 
in every class) who can never "think of anything to say*" Consequently * 
exercises and themes requiring the student to use the topics to aid him 

in thinking of something to say" should probably be given a good deal 
of attention* 



Chapter III: Arrangement of Material— 3 weeks 

Suggested division of reading assignments: 

pp, 273-288 
pp* 288-302 
pp* 302-312 

This relatively short chapter can probably be read in three or four 
sections* This leaves approximately six asslgnnents for themes* the 
section on "Readings" at the end of the. chapter* etc* 

Jduft possible kinds of theme assignments: 

Generally speaking* the various parts of a discourse should be 
emphasised* both in isolation and as parts of complete essays: 
introduction* statement of fact* confirmation* and conclusion* 



Chapter IV: Style— 4 weeks 

Suggested division of reading assignments: 




PP« 

PP* 

PP* 



425-438 

438-448 

448-465 
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If the reading is done in six assignments , six more remain for the 
important "Exercises in Imitation P M pp, 465*491: "The Student Report ou 
Style the "Readings ," themes, etc 0 

Soma possible kinds of thema assignments: 

lo Themes of imitation 

2<> Themes based on study of style {including style 
of one of student's own papers) 

3» Themes emphasising diction, schemes, tropes, etc„ 



The Research Paper***! week {the exact time to be chosen by each instructor) 



Instructor's Guide 



Revised : 



to the 

FRESHMAN ENGLISH PROGRAM 
at 

Columbia Basin College 

Pasco, Washington 

Spring* 1964; Spring* 1965; Spring* 1966. 



Developed originally 
by the 

Language Arts Division Staff 
Spring* 1963 



Thomas L. Barton* past chairman 
John de Yonge* Chairman 
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The following material attempts to describe in some detail the 
spirit , content and outline of the freshman English courses. This 
guide was developed not only for instructors new to the curriculum 
but also is presented to assure some degree of uniformity of exposure 
within the various class sections. 

The present material of the Guide reflects more than three 
year’s continuing effort by the English staff to develop a coherent 
philosophy and curriculum in English at a community-college level. 

The Guide makes no pretence at being final, and we hope that questions 
and suggestions concerning the English program will continue to 
arise, for considerable experimentation is still continuing within 
the program and more revision no doubt will occur. 
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The Freshman English Program 



The division maintains a four-part program in English that turns 
upon the general proposition that English classes exist not merely to 
train a student to parse the language but exist also to train him to 
read, analyze, understand and communicate so that he may. become a 
more sensitive and rational man. 



Literature studies, all at a college-transfer level, constitute 
one part of the progratn but this Guide shall not be concerned with 
them. Instead it will treat terminal and remedial English and 
college-transfer composition. 

(A word here about the Reading Clinic. The college's reading 
clinic is a part of the division and exists in part to remediate 
reading deficiencies, which have an intimate relationship with 
writing difficulties. Enrollment in the clinic is voluntary, and 
the English staff is encouraged to refer students to the clinic for 

aid . ) 



Placement: 

Before a student may enroll in the transfer composition courses 
(English 101, 102, 103), he must meet a minimum standard in English 
skills as determined by the composite English score on the Washington 
Pre-College Test (a score of 41 and above). Students who score 
from 40 to 35 on the test must enroll in English 70 (remedial). Those 
who score below 35 must enroll in English 40. 

Since students are placed by one test score, instructors in all , 

English sections shall require students to write a diagnostic essay 
during the first week of class to check on placement. If the 
instructor believes a student has been misplaced, he should notify 
the Division Chairman as soon as possible to speed resectioning. 

Also the divisional secretary maintains a current file catalog 
on English enrollees against which one can check for possible mis- 
placement . 
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Freshman Composition Courses, Summary: 

In general, the division has a three-track English composition 
system into which we place a student on the basis of test scores. 

The system allows a student to move from one track to the next if his 
work qualif ies--i.e., from English 42 to English 70, from English 70 
into English 101. 



English 40. 41, 42 . Communications . 3 credits each. 

This sequence, designed to acquaint the student with the nature 
and function of language, begins by defining language and words and 
their relationship to show how language does or does not communicate 
ideas. Included is a study of the history of the English language. 

The student also studies the techniques of reading, writing, listening, 
and speaking. English 41 and 42 provide practice in study and analysis 
of public media - radio, television, magazines, and newspapers - to 
increase each student's level of social awareness. Even though this 
sequence is not designed to prepare students for English 70 or English 
101, satisfactory completion of English 42 will allow the student to 
enroll in English 70 if he desires to register eventually in the 
college- transfer English courses, English 101, 102, 103. Students 
enrolled in English 40 should register for English 86 during the same 
quarter. Prerequisites: Each class prerequisite for the next Placement 
by division standards. 



English 70 . Fundamentals of English. 5 credits. 

For those students whose need is revealed by standard and teacher- 
made tests, English 70 provides the minimum proficiency required for 
entrance into the freshman composition sequence for college credit. 
Basic writing, language, and reading skills will be reviewed. 
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English 101, 102, 103. English Composition . 3 credits each quarter 



These classes, each prerequisite for the next, study the principles 
of writing good prose and provide extensive practice in writing a 
number of kinds of exposition. English 101 aims at getting a student to 
develop honest engagement with his writing through close reading and 
analysis and learn to express his findings and opinions in clear, 
concise prose. English 102 introduces the student to a formal study 
of a number of rhetorical techniques that will make his writing more 
sophisticated than it was in English 101. In both English 101 and 102 
a student also will be exposed to simple methods of documentation. In 
English 103 he will receive further practice in critical thinking and 
reading, with a stress on the experession of findings in formal, 
scholarly fashion. 



Conferences: 



Each member of the faculty will schedule and post at least six 
office hours a week so that his students may seek personal assistance 
and advice. 

The importance of the student-instructor relationship in composition 
classes need not be stressed here, except to say that each instructor 
should foster this relationship with all of his skills. Good writing 
depends on individual help. 

For English 101, 102, and 103, each instructor shall have at least 
one individual conference with each of the students sometime during the 
quarter. For English 103, he may find that more than one conference 
will be necessary. For all such conferences an instructor may use 
formal class time if he wishes. 

With the conference, the instructor has one of his most valuable 
teaching devices. He can concentrate on a student's individual 
problems. With the student's previous papers before him, he can clarify 
criticisms, answer specific questions, explain the .rationale for 
assignments, and in general make meaningful his friendly critiques of 
the prose of a mind just learning how to think and write. 

Experience in the department has shown that most of these conferences 
should be scheduled before mid-term to allow for an accumulation 
of papers and yet still allow a student to benefit from the meeting 
before mid-term examinations. 
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English 40, 41, 42 



Communications 



Sectioning Scores: 

Washington Pre-College 

CEEB 

ACT 



below 35 (English composite) 
0 to 280 
0 to 12 



These courses have been designed for the lower 20% of the entering 
freshman class as determined by test results. The instructor should 
recognize that the class will most likely be composed of two types of 
students: those whose scores are low becasue they are " slow- learners, " 

and those who have ability to do college transfer work but have never 
exercized this ability. He will also find that each student's reasons 
for poor performance up to now are unique -- some the result of 
psychological problems. Generally, he will find them an interesting 
group of students. 

Because many of these students read at rates of speed and comprehension 
that handicap them in college studies, the instructor in the first week 
should check to find how many of the class are enrolled in the Reading 
Clinic remedial classes (English 86, 87, 88). He should encourage 
those not enrolled to do so, preferably on an individual basis. 

These students need self-expression. They probably have repressed 
themselves from the time they began having difficulty in school. Many of 
them feel that they cannot succeed; therefore, they may not try. Moti- 
vation is a major problegi. In general, they cannot write, and probably 
do not read. Hence, expression will be largely oral. 

Hopefully, all students will complete the three-quarter sequence. 
Practically all, however, see themselves as potential transfer students 
and will be determined to enroll in English 70 as quickly as possible. 

The instructor of this class must be the judge of who is ready to take 
English 70 and when. A student may not go from this sequence into English 
101. The instructor will find students reacting by saying, "this is awfully 
interesting, but how will it help us in English 101." Answering this 
question will require the full resources of the teacher's imagination. 

The purpose of this course is to supply the students with a practical 
background in the nature and workings of language so that they will better 
understand the communication situations in which they find themselves, 
whether or not they ever take freshman English. Hopefully, they will be 
prepared to understand critically messages they receive via the mass media 
and other sources. It may be well to emphasize the practicality of the 
material . 



It may also be well to emphasize the fact that the course does not 
include a study of grammar, because the students will close their ears 
automatically to such a study. The ; value of the course for some students 
will be their learning that language is not the boring subject they 
have thought it to be, and that the time spent learning this may also 
teach them some things about studying that will enable them to succeed in 
English 70. 

The course begins with a study of the nature of language -- what it 
is and how it works to communicate ideas, and perhaps even more importantly, 
why it sometimes does not communicate effectively. Instruction moves through 
a study of the basic skills of communication into a look at persuasive 
communication and a study of the mass media. 




uk 



mm 
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English 40 

«v zr.+ufZzs; ;:?£efcy tstoxrssfts 



TEXTS s Coammicatious {pamphlet) # Kaiaar Aluminum Cea*p» 



Wilbur and Dobbs 9 




Scotb Fora oman 



I 0 A Definition and Description of the R roggas jgm^ 



(Emphasis here can be on the nature of the problem involved is 
■ ccm&u&tic at i on «H=» ■receiving the message as the sender intended it, 
on the principal- barriers that prevent effective' communication from 
taking place, and on the four basic skills i "reading, writing, 
listening,, and speaking ployed by senders and receivers of 

massages. It might fee pointed cut to the class that many of the 
principles mentioned here will be the basis for additional units 
of study o) 



A» 

-Do 



C* 



The four basic skills employed by senders and receivers. 
The nature of the main problems involved in communication 



receiving the message as the sender intended it a ^ 

The principal barriers to effective ocaau&icatiop (poor list* 
ening, reading 9 speakings and writing, thinkings, vocabulary, 
prejudices , and words thoiapeXyos 9 ete 0 5 together with brief ex- 
plsnation of why these things ' prevent effective comuni cation 
from taking place... 



II a The History and Matur e of the MMliMI 

A 0 Its origin — also why it h&s borrowed so much and from whom 
Bo The nature of dialect (briefly) .,.••• 

Co Why English differs in 'different parts _o.f. the world, why it differs 
slightly from one part of the U«S-« to* another, and why in English* 
speaking countries there are fewer dissects than easist in other 
countries where & single langu age is the official ones 
'1. Our technical end mobile society, which ptanits 'vide trawl 
and efficient mass ecmsaunieatism« 

2. The degree to which English-speaking peoples have -traveled 
. and -foreign contacts they -have mad©. 

IHo Discussion Of end Definition of Words e 
A ft Their nature 

B 0 the difference between signals and symbols 0 
C e Their relationship to the objects in the real world and the 
idea® for which they stand 
lo abstract end concrete words 
- £e denotation and connotation . 

Do The kinds of words vd vrn (particularly nouns m& verbs) and the 
order in which w lesafn them (tor do children learn) 
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X* Wh&t it is good t& 

2 a What it is not gtod for 



C 6 What the dictionary contains 

Do Good dictionaries 

Vocabulary 

A. Its relation to the process of eommioatloa — vhy it is a 
barrier (students should realise that while they are concerned 
with a study of vocabulary for its own sah@» all that can b® 
said about vocabulary can be applied to ©very thing els© said in 
the coarse) (i 

B« Why improve vocabulary? 

Co Methods of improving vocabulary (emphasis ©a 1ms range effects) 
(listening and explaining the nature of many methods is about as 



far as one can gQ 0 
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English 43. 

Ik ?-«- * r 



TEXTS; Wilbur S Dobbc, Improving Colley English $kili3, Scott rcra&?&*t 

A * m 4. » » 4 > rfc* * » ••' * A* «'•*■» » * 4i «'■■ » tw.4to.Aw** w* l Ak* - 4m w»li » *^'**Hm V> 

1* Writing 

This material should probably stress the importance of learning to 
write clearly and emphasise the need to write about what one is 
familiar witiu This takec senu learning - these students think 
profundity is necessary, 

II. Listening 

A & Th# importance of improving listening efficiency « .• vhy lists** 

3c The factors that influence a person's ability to I i^en 

C, Enumeration of bad listening habits 

D. Techniques for irprovii*g listening 

lo Techniques for listening in genial 
2 « Techniques for listening J.r par ^ Iculer situations i„e 3f , 

the classroom, the pub3 .V* upo*ch (radio f. TV), in conversation,, 
• etc, ) 

(More practice in cl?: .; is possible than it wn> with 

reading it mi;-? t ./ca bo well to begin with practice to 
convince class it does not listen as well as it might,) 

III-. Speaking 



I Vo Communication to persuade. 

The auction in dilbur and Dobbs should supply sufficient guide To 
material to be covered hers?.. The emphasis should probably be how 
to detect or recognize bad thinking in speech or in print- rather 
than on a formal approach tu logic. 

This section can probably occupy more time proportionately than 
the others. 



ERIC 



I 
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English 42 



Communication 



TEXTS: (Same as 40«41) 

In an effort to make the student a more critical consumer* of the 
media, time can be spent discussing the history, scope, nature, fur.c 
purposes, regulation, and social significance of the varices msssn mc_ 
The influence of advertising in each should not hn ignored 0 Tt is. 



lo Newspapers 
2o Radio and Television 
3 0 Magazines 
4 a Motion Pictures 
So Books 

6,> The Advertising Industry 



auv^'using in an the media 





The course will most HVnlj jo concerned with the. following: 
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BRIEF OF SYLLABUS s 



/. v : ;» - 



lo Class.' Comps sit .fUas 

Students who saew. fma to 40 ©a t*;« LVCT English oclcstioti 

scora are autcxaticftUy placed hto English 70 o Stttd&rts whc fcaswa ne 
t«3t remits al^o w * placed into English *X\. At th« te&chiv’a 
rescatrocncaticn * a wtndc-r-t in e5.t!m» Es&li&i*. :/Jl cr 40 may *Is a bo 
placed in this cours*** 

Thw goal of English 70 i« «»o pM^o 'js a l with a i: in&ni&i 

und&:r*8tf>t djNg oJP tcrnir^lcjy *?•£ tbs of .viglirhc loyally 

im^orot&vst is tha matnevy of hr.cic siting drills j s€*sitv‘^oe end 
paragraph structure ar.c ©r^aaJfcfitJAM of affective assays.-. 

2 r . Test's: 



3200, Bluiurithal, R-arecurC, Brae©* and W.rld •{ College Editlcn) 

A Dictionary - 'iV&z ipprc^sd Alx* **•;*;- ln*Xinh coi-’*as) c 

3 ., Writing Experientetf ; 

Writing cscp^riai'^:-' .:T.;.-h*icisc o&3 3Urr unite o? th.:- 3*spc»£t;lon 
(S?-nt:enc.3s and para;;.- •uph-s) lacdta" tG\s.:vd a* cstaafod &<pwltlo;i» 

4 c. Reading and Voci&Klsrys 

Stud wits may b® as!:-ad to piv^slass c*i:a .Uny;j of Thn Atlantic 
from which reading drills, voea&aJ ery drill 3, out.»iT?J.;.?g practices, 
and/or summarising techniques, «t©* rill be :M.da 0 

5 0 Examinations: 

3200 unit, half “v? ay t md final skssi S tation i » 

Qisis.-14'is on additirial i j ,s si .■£ t Cv r A ,<a X -‘3 

A fiael cKcicinatl^n 

6., Csiuf^tx' en ccs s 

Special conferences, should he' arranged £©r etudeate showing th<s 
greatest needc. 

7o Grading 

&! » l: '^ fcha final English 70 g^m i« d&teoined by 32C-0 teat 
iirsragf;o 

CMM«*tsra 32C3 t-.58t' e^iuts ?V4 2 trit t«sts/fin#»l 3200 t*st 
coust‘3 as 1) •; 1' he ciagn">stxc 320C is ungraded) 
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be The remainder of th« stud^it’s fiiwl grade shall bo divided 
aiaon^; (percentages are d'a^g^tive) 

I., Dictionary * note-taking, outlining skilly (10%) 

2a Paragraph writings « whole themes (40%) 

3* Final theme (10%) 

8o Organization i 



a t Team organizations! Bach English 70 t?«*i naeds to alio * f 0 .* 
regular tea* nettings throughout the quart**. Savly mx.tia*a 
wili be devoted to organisation of Material#, asstgaaeat of 
xndividanl tasxs, plotting of course coverage* etcj Each 

S£?i*!! 0BW • leo ?,? c ^ atenan at its fip st meeting „ This chairs;, 
shall be responsible for Bailing team .nesting-,, handling 

enrollment data, and coordination with th« Division Chaim, ar.,, 

b " Suggested Class Organisation: The team should r«l w < 0 a eWul.< 

the class work (week by «**:> f „ the anttaT ouSSS^ 
for soma wadjuttnent. This scheduling involves both gso^rtJi- 
cal (large group-small group, etc.) and thematic (what to 
owe* and when) c t=g. v^atloe. 

V*®’® experimentation, no on® method of e-winWi™- 

ira.TS3a.-sss a 

will be presented?^ " “ *» English 3200 also 
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English 101, 102, 103 



Sectioning Scores: 



WPCT 


41 and above 


CEEB 


350 and above 


ACT 


16 and above 



The college-transfer composition classes, as presently instituted, 
have evolved out of better than three year’s experimentation on the 
part of the English department. In brief, English 101 attempts to get a 
student engaged with reading and writing so that he feels his efforts 
are significant to him and to his instructor; the student also learns 
that good writing demands intellectual discipline from generality 
to precise detail. 

English 102 presents the student with a continuation of these 
efforts, plus instruction in rhetorical methods that should (hopefully) 
add depth and sophistication to his prose. In both English 101 and 
English 102, instructors will introduce students first to simple 
methods of documentation (quotation, noting with the text) and to 
some documentation used in scholarly papers (formal footnotes, short 
bibliography) . 

By the time the student enters English 103, in which he will 
express himself in scholarly fashion, we hope that prior preparation 
will have made him familiar with the form and the spirit of scholarly 
work--the rationale--so that in English 103 the instructor need not 
spend most of the time boring himself and his class with repeated 
lectures on footnoting, notetaking, plagiarism and the like. 

In the final analysis, English 103 should bring to fruitition 
the aims and hopes of the composition sequence as a whole, not merely 
because it is the last course in our composition program but because 
it may well be the last composition course the student may take in his 
college days. We hope, therefore, that rather than being boggled 
down in picayune attention to the niceities of footnoting that 
instructor and students will be engaged in a mutually satisfying 
investigation of a worthy research subject and of how to express 
such findings. 

As a final word, much of what follows about the 101 sequence is 
as much philosophical as it is practical — i.e., how-to-do-it . The 
success of a composition class depends on how an instructor leads 
students to learn, and that "how" in turndq>ends upon understanding 
the rationale upon which the 101 sequence rests. 



(Chairman's Note) 
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The Freshman Composition Sequence in General 

The department recognizes that teaching is personal, that standardi- 
zation is by definition impossible and would be undesirable even if it 
were possible. We assume that there is no "way to teach." If it were 
known, presumably it would be put on video tapes and we would all be out 
of work. The department recognizes that each teacher will work out 
methods which work for him and that these methods may be equally valid. 

Still, we feel it desirable to provide a framework broad enough to 
allow the teacher the freedom he needs, substantial enough to provide 
guidance for the new teacher, a sense of continuity for the student, and 
a sense of unity for the staff. 

What follows is an attempt to work toward the framework. It is 
tenuous and suggestive, not prescriptive. Its goal is not necessarily 
to produce common methodology but common spirit.’ 

The basis of the framework is a concept developed by A. H. 

Whitehead in The Aims of Education. (Page numbers which follow refer to 
the Mentor paperbook edition). Whitehead proposed that all education 
proceeds in a three -stage rhythm from Freedom to Discipline and back to 
Freedom. Whitehead points out that: 

There is no one unique threefold cycle of freedom, dis- 
cipline, and freedom; but . . . all mental development is composed 
of such cycles, and of cycles of such cycles, ... a cycle 
is the unit cell, a brick; and the complete stage of growth 
is an organic structure of such cells. In analyzing any 
one such cell, I call the first period of freedom the stage 
of Romance, the intermediate period of discipline the stage 
of Precision, and the final period of Freedom . . . the stage 
of Generalization. 

In the largest sense the cycle applies to the child's development 
from consciousness to adolesence to adulthood. Most of us go through 
the same stages with a fqyorite story or poem: an initial "jolt" or 

thrill, a patient investigation, and finally, a feeling that the piece 

is ours. 

A move toward applying this "rhythm of education" to the teaching 
of writing was made in a book called Freedom and Discipline in The 
Teaching of English published by the Commission in English of the 
College Entrance Examination Board, a book available to all composition 
teachers. 

To rephrase Romance, Discipline, and Generalization in a form applicable 
to English 101 we propose to concentrate on the "spirit" of writing, in 102 we 
propose to concentrate on the "technique" of writing, and in 103 we 
propose a combination. Since the actual isolation of spirit from 
technique is absurd, We must immediately qualify the proposal by saying 



14 
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that actually in 101 mean spirit /technics 3* in 102 we mean technique/ 
spirit, and in 103 we mean the super impoa it ’ on of the two, To again 
make distinctions* which should immediately he qualified, we may say 
that 101 concentrates on what is said 9 102 on how it is said, and 103 
on both.. The key words in 101 " i :;ht be "Response” and ’’Observation” ~- 
the student must see the r.c -essity for basing his writing on a personal 
genuine response, hacked up by concrete specific detail. The key word 
in 102 might be ’’Form* 1 — the right form for his response, the audience 
and the subject matter. The key word in 103 might be style «*■ that phase 
of development in which one sloughs off his imitative modes to emerge 
with his own view of things and way of expressing himself. 



More could be said, and in the separata course descriptions, more 
is. But an attempt should ba made at all times to grasp the sequence 
as a whole. It is the framework only we have to offer. The detailed 
development and application must be worked, out in fear and trembling 
in actual situations* 
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English 101 



Freedom and Discipline suggests that "the first stage, Romance, aims 
primarily at expression, at discovery of the world and self." (p. 90) 
Whitehead's own description cannot be improved: 

The stage of romance is the stage of first apprehension. The 
subject matter has the vividness of novelty; it holds within 
itself unexplored connections with possibilities half-disclosed 
by glimpses and half-concealed by the wealth of material. In 
this stage knowledge is not dominated by systematic procedure 
Such system as there is must be created piecemeal jad hoc . . . 
Romantic emotion is essentially the excitement consequent 
on the transition from the bare facts to the first realization 
of the import of their unexplored relationships, (p. 28, 29.) 

He goes on: 

There can be no mental development without interest. Interest 
is the sine qua non for attention and apprehension. You may 
endeavour to excite interest by means of birch rods, or you 
may coax it by the incitement of pleasurable activity. But 
without interest there will be no progress. Now the natural 
mode by which living organisms are excited toward suitable 
self-development is enjoyment . . . Undoubtedly pain is one 
subordinate means of arousing an organism to action. But it 
only supervenes on the failure of pleasure. Joy is the normal 
healthy spur for the elan vital. I am not maintaining that 
we can safely abandon ourselves to the allurement of the 
greater immediate joys. What I do mean is that we should seek 
to arrange the development of character along a patfci of 
natural activity, in itself pleasurable, (p. 41, 42.) 

Though this sounds rather ponderous in the context of freshman com- 
position, we present it only to stress, at this stage, that writing is 
part of the liberal arts tradition. It is a means of exploring the 
world and oneself. It is one means of thinking and of satisfying 
curiosity. One works out his ideas by writing, and any piece of 
writing worth doing leaves one wiser than when he began. 

We recognize that to some extent we are flying, in the face of tra- 
dition. This tradition dictates that we "start small," that we begin 
with fundamentals, that a mastery of the comma splice is a necessary 
prerequisite to any attempt to lead an examined life. And there is 
much to recommend this view. Students come to us, many times illi- 
terate (by college standards) and apathetic. They have nothing to 
express (we say) and little self to discover. And there are days when 
the most idealistic of us would subscribe to this view. 

Nor do we intend, by any means, a total rejection of this traditional 
view. But we do subscribe to a view (which has its own tradition - 
also honorable) that within every person (and thus within every student) 
there are seeds of curiosity, and an elementary desire to understand 
both himself and the world in a profound way. 
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In a freshman paper we all praise, and often pass, competence - 
perfectly punctuated emptiness; but we all know the glow that comes 
when we read a paper that represents a mind engaged* ' We all recognize 
the paper in which the writer achieves insight* We recognize the paper 
was important to the student, and because it was important to the 
student, it becomes important to us* 

It Is this groping, this exploring (sometimes called originality) 
that we call content* And it is content we suggest stressing in 101* 

Put another way, we know that one criteria we all use in judging writing, 
professional or student, is depth of interaction between the writer 
and his material* It is this same criteria we wish to stress in lol* 

As the writers of Freedom and Discipline put it: 

Like life Itself, all writing is concerned with truth* 

For despite all the difficulties about truth that students and 
teachers must share, English teachers must not make the 
mistake of thinking that true and false are meaningless terms 
for composition* They must, instead, make it always clear 
that in whatever other ways writing may be faulty, it must 
not and need not be false* To pretend to care, to pretend 
to believe, to pretend to know, and to pretend to be are the 
most common violations of truth in student writing * * * If 
a teacher can convince his students that he expects the best, 
the truest account, explanation, or argument they can discover, 
and if he can inspire in his students the ambition, courage, 
and energy to stop being insensitive, unperceptive, and 
superficial, his good fortune will be to watch his young 
writers develop in power and grace* This is a tall order, 
but its size is proportionate to the one acceptable goal, 
that of teaching students above all to be honest in their 
writing* (p* 85~87 ) 

Translated into the real world, what does this mean? It might mean 
that we concentrate on the moral content of the pieces we read and that 
we stress the same qualities in our assignments and in the way wa read 
the papers* We do not mean we are to judge the student 5 s morals, but 
i*e do mean we should judge the depth of his moral response* Our 
primary emphasis would be on producing a genuine interaction between 
the student and his reading and between him and his writing* We would 
stress at this stage that the greatest fault is not misspelling or even 
lack of organization, but rather lack of involvement* We would ask for 
genuine opinion in the writing* We would ask that the student put 
himself into the writing, that he go "on the line" with his ideas, 
however crude and ill-developed that might at first seem to him* 

It does not mean (we repeat) an abandonment of all (or any) of the 
traditional rhetorical concerns* It does mean we stress those aspects 
of rhetoric which deal most directly with spying something * . We refer 
here to the matters of thesis sentence, topieT sentence, and the need for 
detailed support* We intend to take the student’s writing seriously* 

We want to know so badly that we insist that he state it, directly, 
clearly, and develop it specifically in detail* 
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The student must be made to see the difference between thinking 
he has communicated and really communicating 0 He must see the need for 
making up his mind before he begins to write* He must see the need to 
select from the chaos (or the paucity) if his impressions, one real goal, 
one attitude; he must see that the simple statement of that attitude 
(even when repeated several times) does not necessarily communicate it* 

We do not intend the abandoning of mechanics any more than we 
intend the abandoning of rhetoric 0 We do suggest that the mechanical 
concerns be reduced to the essentials in order to stress them harder. 

We ask for adequate mastery of the sentence fragment, the comma fault, 
and the grosser kinds of awkwardness - parallelism, etc* In the past,, 
we have suggested that after the second paper, two fragments or two 
spelling errors would fail the paper. We now suggest that the absolute 
elimination of these grosser errors be sought after the second paper 
by refusing to accept for evaluation papers in which these errors 

occur c 



We expect, as we always have, correct prose* However, graceful, 
correct prose, if it says nothing, will not be passed on to 102. 

The student needs to learn that we will more admire a genuine thought 
in a fumbled sentence than a phony thoughjTin a slick and polished 
sentence* 

How one works toward these general and specif ic goals must be left 
largely to the teacher* We see no way around a certain two-headedness 
developing in class discussion* Naturally class time must be spent 
in talking about writing* Terms must be defined, assignments given, 
and the success and failure of the responses pointed out* The writing 
techniques involved in the assigned reading from Four jj^D g^th will 
also be duscussed* It is always legitimate to ask, "What does the 
piece teach us about living?" 

Anyone who thinks that this will be "easier" for either student 
or teacher has never seriously tried to engage a freshman class in a 
serious discussion on an important topic* Any curious ity latent in 
the student is normally submerged even deeper by the word "English*" 

The concept that English might supplement the coffee shop as a place 
to explore real relationships will come as a new idea and will be met 
with resistance* Of course such discussions need careful discipline 
and planning to be effective. 

The following remarks by the author of Freedom and Disciplin e 
are appropriates 

In the end, however, the most serious difficulty students 
face in composition * © * is (that) writing the composition 
is always a kind of test, laying it on the line, and for many 
reasons, that challenge is not always welcome* English compo- 
sition is for them what writing, serious writing, is for 
everyone — ® a revelation over which the writer knows he does 
not have perfect control* He cannot help giving himself away 
to the eyes of an alert reader, and many students must, in a 
way, resent this forced revelation * 
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Clearly, this will involve a grasp of the skills of close reading, 
since the student cannot make any application, or generate any response 
to a piece of reading unless he knows what it says® 

Class time may be devoted to the task first of discovering what a 
piece says, second, what difference it makes to the student, and 
third, how one might express that difference in a piece of writing of 
hiS QWTlo 

Writing assignments may frequently start from data generated in 
class discussion « 

Freedom and Disci plin e suggests seven criteria for a good 
assignment* and all seven are applicable to 101 theme assignments., 

The one we might stress here,' however, is the second * 

A good assignment aids learning and requires a response 
that is the product of discovery s The lackluster writer is 
primarily one who has not discovered anything worth saying * 

The writer must car^o The reader must be made to care in 
soma way if he is to make useful comments about the theme* 
and no reader can care if he feels the writer did not car© 
in the first place „ The assignment must therefore touch the 
outer edge of the student’s knowledge, and invite him to go 
further, and it must guarantee that going further will give 
him the chance of discovering something he did not know 
before* Cp* 93) 

Me have in mind such assignments as these; 

(1) Defend your own choice of life’s work against the questioning 
of Thoreau or Goodman* 

<2) Compare yourself with Prufrock (Henry Flemming, Sysiphus, etc*) 
in some particular 

(3) James Agee paints a scene he remembers and tells why it is 
important to him* Go thou and do likewise * 

(4) Relate an experience of your own which is similar to the 
experience described by E* B* White in "The Door*” (Or Camus 
in "Myth of Sisyphus," etc*) 

(5) Address a letter to Morris Bober (or Pruf rock , or Thoreau, etc c ) 
criticising or commending him in some particular* 
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The 101 course may be summarized os follows: 

I. Goal : ?o make the student aware, however dimly, that as a candi- 

date for the intellectual community, he is in some way responsible 
for truth is a way he has not been before ; to encourage tentative 
stepB toward this truth in his writing. To help him understand 
that he is a person, that his perceptions matter, (his real 
perceptions, not the stock responses he is accustomed to pass off 
as perceptions), that these perceptions are in fact the best 
source for valid coherent writing; to help him see that writing* 
utilising these perceptions, at the same time sharpens them, 
providing a way of growing and learning. The. usual goals of 
freshman composition are not omitted; they are implied. 

II. Rhetorical concerns : thesis sentence, topic sentence, need for 

support, need for narrowing, focus, development, vocabulary, 
elementary document ati an e 

IIX 9 Mechanics : the fundamentals (comma fault, sentence fragment, 

spelling, gross awkwardness), taught as much as possible ” sublimi- 
nal lyo” 

IV. Texts: Dictionary. Karbraee Handbook. Four in Depth, and the 

ne x ma* s exsM 32 > w mcwhiic. — r.«»«n * «■ m i n i wiwwinij 

department’s "Composition Manual" (when ready ) 0 

V. Assignments: .6 to 8 themes « 300«500 words in length, based 
chiefly on student’s response to Four in Depth . Specific 
assignments as necessary assigned" to focus on particular 
problems of the class as a whole. The 6 to 8 themes may 
include rewrites of a single theme. Rewriting is usually a 
most effective means of teaching writing. Paragraphs, etc. 
as necessary » 

VI » Standards s The primary function of the department Is to teach 
writing , not test it. Our obligation is. two-fold, first to 
the student to do what we can with him, second to the academic 
world, to prohibit its debasement by unfit material. We 
recognize both obligations, but we hold the first to be primary. • 
While we cannot let a student go on to 102 who cannot produce 
a coherent essay fairly consistently, we feel the teacher is 
free to vary his standards whenever doing so will aid the 
learning process. An initial essay might be subjected to the 
highest standards and the grade not counted. This would crush . 
overconfidence bred of indulgent high school English teachers, 
yet without destroying the will to win* Measurable, concrete 
improvement early in the quarter might be rewarded with a C-, 
even though by absolute standards, the paper would be a D. The 
standards at the end of 101 should be higher than in the 
beginning. Just as the standards for 103 will be higher than 
for 101. The later efforts, since they represent the status of 
the student as he leaves the course, should be weighted in the 
grading, but an intuitive rather than a mathematical weighting 
is suggested. 
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Vii. Conferences: Even with the severe limitations of office facilities 

teachers find conferences the most effective single way of 
improving student writing* The department retires each teacher 
to confer with each student at least once each quarter*. The 
first conference is usually best scheduled in the 4th or 5th 
week, before raid-term end after the student has written several 
papers* Classes may be dismissed to provide conference time if the 
time cannot be found any other way* 

VIII. Exons: Daily quizzes have been found usuful in encouraging the 

student to keep up, though they are primarily negativistic and 
should be used" only as necessary,, They might test vocabulary 
and close reading* 'Two to three one-hour exams during the 
quarter are conventional* They are usually divided between a 
short essay and "objective" testing of rhetorical skills - vocabu- 
lary, revision, etc* 
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The second quarter corresponds roughly to Whitehead's stage of 
Discipline,. Freedom and Discipl ine says that at thiaatageefforts 
should "concentrate on the discipline of form — on those matters of 
arrangement , logic and conventional correctness that make up the 
bo^ of most b<4s on composition.” (p. 90) It should be dominated 
by vhat Whitehead caUs "the inescapable fact that there are right 
and urons wavs and definite truths to be known, (p. k**) tone of the 

is mutually exclusive, of course and Whitehead points^ that 
at this stage "romance is not dead, and it is the art of teaching 
foster it amid the definite application to app^nted t^h. (p« U ) 
Basically, we hope that by now, scene momentum will b ® . +1 

inhibitions and fears reduced, so that udent ,^^^ e o | U ^^ ly 

excited (we apeak in Utopian terras) aoout the possibility of s 
discovery through writing to want heavier and more sophisticated 
machinery to pursue that discovery* 

We suggest making clear from the beginning t^t more 

S S we intend much closer attention to the technical 

natters of writing-. eaphaais, subordination, tone, climax, de.initlon, 
denotation, cot notation, etc. We intend that Structure in all ita 
ramifications he stressed this quarter. This inclu e ® *,L 
of modes of development, introductions, conclusions, transitions, 
unity, coherence and patterns of organization. Documentation -.ay he 
demanded to an Increased extent, and the student nay ^easkedt o 
move his page references from in-text parenthesis to the bottom of 

the page c 

The rhetorical materials in geadin^r Hhetorlc are generally 
well conceived and a careful study of these will help pinpoint those 
areas we think should be stressed at this point* 

While in 101, we asked first and foremost of a piece of writing 
"What does it saj't," we may now ask more dow aoes , , 

student and teacher should remember, however, that the distinction is 
not finally valic, and that in good writing an alteration in form 
inevitably produces ah alteration in content o 

We do not intend, of course, that attention to rhetorical detail 
be substituted fer the stress on content we suggest in 101. *e 
intend rather that these matter* be added to the matters of involvement, 
honesty, and engagement* One reason, in fact, for tne action of 
Rodina for Rhetoric was that the pieces presented are 
fjrtereBting, thiT they are at least as valuable In their deliniat ion 
of human nature as they are in their illustration of rhetorical 

principle* 

Ho cone rat a, precise Instructions can be given 1 ac “* ve 

the "discipliae" stage of the three stage concept. Assignments, for 
the most part, will be of the seme general type sug ® 

Any assignment which produces good results is a good assignment. The 
papers should be longer and they should be better. The technical 
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vocabulary of writing should flow faster and more readily. More 
should be taken for granted. The student should leave 102 with 
increased writing skill, a knowledge of the vocabulary of writing and 
a knowledge of how to apply that vocabulary to his own writing and 
the writing of others. 
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The 102 course may be summarized as follows: 

I. Goal : To lead the student into competence in writing of greater 

length and depth. To increase the sophistication of his analysis 
and his ability to use outside sources to make his own opinions 
and impressions more credible. 

II. Rhetorical concerns : Diction, introduction, conclusion, modes of 
development, tone, climax, transition, unity, coherence, organiza- 
tion, sentence variety. 

III. Mechanical concerns: The fundamentals and beyond; "advanced" punctuation 

- the dash, parenthesis, italics, quotation marks; 
punctuation by"eai:" 

IV. Texts : All 101 texts except Four in Depth carry over. Add 

Reading for Rhetoric . 

V. Assignments: 5 to 7 500-750 word themes based chiefly on Reading 
for Rhetoric . Some may analyze in depth some aspect of writing 
techniques involved in the assigned reading. Paragraphs, exercises, 
etc. as necessary to strengthen the particular weaknesses of the 
class. 

VI. Standards: The precautions cited in the summary sheet for 101 

also apply. Mechanical standards are to be higher, but are not to 
reign exclusively. 

VII. Conferences and exams : The same guides furnished in 101 are 

applicable. 
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About 103, evu4< lei 3 ua be said, for whatever 10X and 102 were, 
103 should be also, but hi corablixat*' on, would Hie to assume :io*r 
that the stuuont has both the desire ax.i the tods to writ e # and that 
in 103, he moy practice those aspects of ‘che business that interest 
him most « locally 103 should bo the run for which 101 and 10h were 
rehearsals o The student should be relaxed and confident in his wey 
with words » He should be able to expand, even to soar* (What 

actually happens m ay 8 of course, be scaothiny -sloe; but the ideal still 
exists* } 



In the three-stage framework, this is the stage of Generalisation 
which freedra r oad, Disci Mine calls "a return to freedcat” in vhic?. 

teacher a might pretuote the 5 on.p rehen ^ i v e view lx comcosihicn which 
combines the pleasure <nd freedcra of the first * th the instruction 
and discipline of the 'feeond « • The third sts, » should. witness the 

development of invention, and the second the nvsthodn of arreug e-moat 
and forme " (p 3 ^6) 

A 

Whitehead says that tae student of this stay*-* ‘'relapses 3i*to the 
discursive adventure of* the romantic staco with the. advent^** that Ms 
mind is now & disciplined regiment lustful ov a rabble,’' (p* kS) 



lae teacher may choose s as Mo text (with department head 
approval) any single Gcsetoc •*’ tl literary or secular, or a workable 
anthology of Literature Recommended are t'&s casebooks on satire, 
tregedy, comedy and automation, and the anthology Literature, edited by 
H« Po Guth, published by Wadsworth, 

The specifies of the course will be determined by the choice of 
text and the interests of the teacher and the student* The course 
should probably be designed to approach a central topic from a number of 
avenues which would happen automatically if a casebook were used as a 
texto 



There should probably be fewer papers of longer length, perhaps no 
more than h in number, T5G-2000 words in length P Some, but not all, 
should be research papers, although 103 is not to be turned into a 
course in research techniques* The student should erne into' 103 with 
the concept of docuni^vat &t.lon (citing outside noy,rees in reference to 
his own opinion) well in hand- All that remains is to show him the 
procedure and format of formal research,-. Research should be an 
additional tool given the student tc aid hie express ion, not an sddi™ 
tiara al hurdle for him to stumble over* 

Remembering again, the k«y word, *tyl«, the papers and discussion 
should lead the student to d£*®g@r levels of aw&reness, into areas of 
decreasing certainity and significance that we somstiaes 

inadequately call univ©rsal« Xhs student should increasingly be 
led to see that ha is truly "on his own," that tw e is no 
on truth, that hie own opinion if offered eloquently and with due ~ * 

regard xor tradition, is as valid ns those opinions of others by which 
he is accustomed to order his life 0 7 
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The 103 course raey be sumariaed as follows: 

I* G oa l; To leal the student to intellectual discipline and freedom 
in discourse on significant subjects. To show the ways by which 
he may substantiate his opinions for honest regard in the 
educated community* 

He Rhetorical concerns : A re-eaphasis of matter frca 101 and 102* 

with 'stress on organic development — i.e- , development from the 
necessities of subject and aim. 

Ill, Mechanical concerns { Fundament ale restressed; documentation and 

W>-r»«^w-poiiuwioiTn> -giwrrmvinrii inf « -r'Ttnrr 

other scholarly forms. \ 

IV* Texts ; A casebook* within limits instructor's choice. Usually 
a departmental committee selects a list from which an instructor 
can choose* Instructors with more than one section of 103 usually 
assign one casebook for all sections* The dictionary* handbook* 
and manual carry over. 

Vo Ass ignments 3 to h papers from 750-2000 words in length* 
centered on research subject of class 0 Short assignments as 
needed. 

VI * Standard s : As cited for 101 and 102 9 but with standards higher 

once mere. 

VII u Conferences and , exams : Uw'XXy a number of short conferences with 

each student on^prbblems relating to research subject end forma* 
Exams and quizzes as needed. 
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WESTERN STATE COLLEGE OF COLORADO September 20, 1966 



TO: All Tetcbtirs of Communications I 
SUBJECT: Suggestions Regarding Co— anicatlons I 



This is one nan's opinion. It is presented here for whatever it's worth 
as an attempt to start trying to puli together something which we night 
all agree on as a W of guide for our co— ini cations sequence. Would you 
render it the honor of your attention noting what you consider worthy of 
your agreement or disagreenent and what you consider to be unworthy of 
further consideration. Included are a suggested statement of a general 
approach, some general principles regarding assignments, some more specific 
assignment ideas (gleaned mostly from our work last year), and finally * 
list of some areas of possiblb further exploration. Perhaps we can discuss 
all this together soon. 

I. General : 

A. Since the desired end of the freshman English sequence at WSC, 
stated most simply, is improved student communication, subject 
matter and activities introduced into the classes should serve 
as steps toward achieving the desired skills in the form: 

1. Of framework, vocabulary, or concept — in short, as theory — 
for talking about and unifying the skills, 

2. Of examples of the skills in operation, 

3. And/or of sources of ideas or subject matter for controlled 
practice of the skills. 

B. Usually we cona£<&ar the job of the teacher to be the Imparting of 
generalised concepts to the student who can then apply them to 
specific cr— ml cation situations. 

1. It seems that, again stated most simply, the key concept of a 
freshman English course is "appropriateness", with all that is 
suggested by the tern (e.g., appropriateness to writer or speaker, 
to reader or audience, to the occaesion, and especially to the 
purpose ). 

2. Each teacher mast be free to pursue this goal (as further re- 
fined throughout the year, we hope) in any way he thinks bast. 

3. After examining the descriptions of your work which scow of 

you prepared last year. I'm quite impressed with the value to be 
derived from our exchanging, in & more direct and concrete form 
then previously accomplished here, our ideas, approaches, in- 
slgnts, etc. 
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C. The specific skills to be approached during each quarter of the 
sequence should be agreed upon (mainly becuase of the economy of 
time and energy to be gained when teachers of English 2 and 3 are 
able to build on the foundation laid in Ehglish l). These skills 
should be specific aspects of the ability to recognize and pro- 
duce language used appropriately: 

1„ The ability to recognize and produce appropriately structured 
paragraphs and essays. 

♦(One excellent way to teach structure is through formal 
outlining, involving instruction in: 

a. correct use of the principles of logical division or 
scientific analysis, 

b. traditional syafbolixation, 

c. and awareness of when to break the rules.) 

♦(Could we edit or amend the following list of traditional 
rhetorical structures, agreeing, with room for some 
teacher freedom of choice and certainly of sequence, on 
certain ones to be discussed and practiced in each quar- 
ter: 



or: natural Order 

The Order of Time 
The Order of Space 
Logical Order 
The Order of Climax 
The Order of General to Specific 
The Order of Specific to General 
The Order of cause to Effect 
The Order of Effect to Cause 
The Order of Shailiaiity 
The Order of Complexity 
The Order of Utility 
Psychological Order 
The Order of Acceptability 
The Order of Dominant Impression 
The Order of Psychological Effect 
The list on the left above is obviously no scientific 
analysis of anything; it is merely an alphabetical list-* 
ing of some traditional structures end/or terms. The 
list to the right comes from the "Contents" of Robert 
B. Moore* a EFFECTIVE HHXTIB8 (Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston) * 



Analysis 
Analogy 

Biography 

Causation 

Classification 

Comparison and Contrast 

Deduction 

Definition 

Description 

Exposition 

induction 

narration 

Persuasion 

Syllogism 



HOTS: 
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2* The ability to recognize and produce sentences fitted to the 

context and purpose, including awareness of the appropriate 

use of: 

a. Declarative, interrogative, imperative, and exc la m a t ory 
sentences, 

b. Sentence fragments and other elliptical constructions, 

c. Simple^ compound, cample* etc*, sentences, 

d. Loose, parallel, and periodic sentences, 

e» Inverted sentences and other variations from normal word 
order, 

f* And statements of fact and of inference, etc. 

The ability ts# choose words of the appropriate: 

a. Dialect (level of usage), 

b. Level on the "abstraction ladder," 

c. Denotative-connotative appeal, 

d. literal* figurative range, 

e. Degree of ambiguity, familiarity* formality, etc., 

f • And use of sound appeal: assonance, alliteration, cacophony, 
Euphony, etc. 

Do Any system which gives a coherent approach to these and other mat- 
ters would seem to make our material teachable and to provide a basis 
for helping the students read, write, speak, and listen nore Intel* 
ligently. 

What is needed, it seems, is an anlaysls of conunicated messages, 
a logical dividing of the total into recognizable and describabl$ 
types. If tbits can be achieved and a finite list of ideal types 
can be identified, then we have gained a constant by which we can 
examine, discuss, and even judge the countless individual variations 
encountered in student and professional writing. Without some such 
concept of "ideals" (whether consciously recognized or merely assumed 
as the basis of decisions), any analysis of particular communication 
problems seems doomed to endless repetition. 

Undoubtedly, many sensititive, mature minds are able to gain an 
int ui tive mastery of many of the matters described in part I*C 
above. If we can find a teachable description of language which 
brings to a conscious level what people of taste and fee li n g are 
able to control unconsciously, we should be able to help both these 
people and their less fortunate brothers. 
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Appendix A is submitted for your consideration aa Just such an analy- 
sis of language. The assumption behind it all is that ve use lang- 
wage differently, depending on the purpose we hope to achieve; and 
conversely we can recognise the intent of coanunication best by 
recognising the varying structures used. 

3. The above approach seems to give some sophistication and Justifica- 
tion to the handling of grammar and usage problems in a college- 
level course. However, as a general principle, most in-class atten- 
tion should be directed to elements above the sentence level (except, 
of course, that effort exerted toward improved style and the inevit- 
able "weed pulling"). Those who are supposed to know seem to be 
in pretty general agreement that formal class drill on handbook 
grammatical exercises seldom repeys time and effort with the hoped- 
for improvement. 



I!, itesigcaenta: 

A. General Principles : 

1. The necessity of evaluation/ grading demands specific, unambiguous 
assignments which include in their very exactness most of the 
standards for the student to aim toward and for the teacher to 
use as a standard of comparison in his evaluation. 

2 . if the primary aim of the course is to teach control of struc- 
tures appropriate to their purposes, first assignments probably 
should spell oat the structure to be practiced, perhaps leaving 
the student to choose the topic. later, a subject or topic as- 
signment can be given, demanding that the student determine 

an appropriate structure from the arsenal he has acquired. 

3. On© excellent way to make students aware of structure is to 
require with each assignment a formally coreect outline. 

(Whether prepared before, during, or after the writing, the 
outline seems to help in several ways.) 

4. Frequently, each assignment can be planned so that it will 
build on the foundation laid by preceding structures. 

5 . Probably the principles of appropriateness can be taught while 
concentrating on either the paragraph or the essay level, but 
working at the essay seems more realistic to actual student 
needs. 
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6. It has been argued that the assignment should create a "ccamunl- 
catlons situation** in which someone has something to say to 
someone who is truly interested in learning how another human 
being responds. 

7. It's frightening to think about it, but some also suggest that 
the teacher pre-write his own assignments and perhaps even let 
his own unidentified work be included in any in-class discussion. 

8. Again, those who are supposed to know seem to agree that some 
of the writing assignments should be accomplished in class and 
that some should even be impromptu. 

9* The concept of the teacher as editor, working with the student 
to produce an acceptable piece of writing, aeema to have merit, 
and it definitely suggests something about the place of correc- 
tion, revision, rewriting, etc., in the sequence of assignments. 

B. Specific Assignment Ideas: 

(Here are some suggestions of activities that might be interesting 
and challenging enough to both teacher and student to warrant their 
consideration in a college composition class. Bote that they are 
all stated as descriptions of controlled thinking and coMunlcating 
projects. Sometimes appropriate topics are also suggested, hut in 
every case the student (or teacher) must further Unit the exercise 
to that which can be handled in the expected length and to a partic- 
ular position or purpose. This is suggesting that, within limits and 

depending on the way the language is used at all levels (See Appendix 
A), almost any of the traditional rhetorical patterns (analysis, 
causation, classification, etc.) can be presented in the form of a 
report, of an argument, of an exploration, or perhaps even of an 
artistic production. 

(I started to compile a list of suggested readings from TOHAHD A 
IXHRRAL EDUCATION to accompany the suggested writlarfprojects, but 
I soon recognized that the "Contents Arranged by Ehetorlcal types," 
pp. xvil ff., is an adequate guide. The titles cited are presented 
merely to clarity the kind of writing project suggested, Probably 
each of us has favorite essays for accom plis hi n g certain aims which 
we t onld gladly discuss upon request, and at least two of us permit 
the students to select (with non-directive guidan c e, of course) 
the model essay within a given rhetorical type.) 
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1. Analogy: 

a. An explanation of a difficult concept through an extended 
analogy (a la Plato's "The Allegory of the Cave 11 and Boa* 
sell's "A Free Nan's Worship). 

b. An analogy between some specific argumentative essay and the 
s»>called steps of advertising: attracting attention, arous- 
ing interest, creating desire, assuring belief, and Impelling 
action* 

2. Analysis: (a taking-apart of a United subject according to the 

principles of logical division/scientific analysis) 

a. High school English experiences (analysed topically, chrono- 
logically, casually, perhaps even spatially, etc*) 

b. A creative experience traced through the fiv e steps of crea- 
tion ( Shatter, AST AND SCIENCE OP CHEAXXVXTr, and others: 
recognition of a problcn, preparation, incubation, illimin- 
aticn, and verification*) 

c. An analytic description of something: an essay 

a play 
a poem 
a decision 
a common assumption: 

e.g. "Pride aoeth before a fall *" 

"Reading maketh a full man." 

§. a tracing of the sigats, or Impressions, or whatever encoun- 
tered in passing from the classroom (or anywhere) to dormi- 
tory (or •••), based on some kind of consistent order: 
chronology, space, topic, etc* 

e. An analytical description (and evaluation?) of another stu- 
dent's essay, based on the known assignment end anything else 
known about successful writing. 

This is an excellent teaching device for anytime after about 
the fifth week* It involves problems of keeping up with 
who has whose paper, etc*, end it demands considerable 
preparation (e.g*, teaching the students to overtly reco^lze 
something good along with the suggestions for improvements, 
etc* ), but it can be a very productive exercise in creating 
the communicative environment in which s omeo n e has something 
of importance (his own opinion) to write to an a udi ence 
vitally involved in the subject* 

f . A personal Idea of utopia in seme limited area of social 
activity* 
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g. The personal influence behind some proclaimed theory: e.g., 
evolution Split-T football 

flriMF Euclidian geometry 

Janes' prasxmtism Forster's tolerance 

Hletmrh'a Christianity 

(based on the assumption that a theory is a sense of order 
recognized by someone, and that the theoretical pattern nay 
reflect as nuch about the nind of the perceirer as about the 
facts) 

h» A concept paralleling the relationship suggested by Barrett's 
"Existentialism as a Symptom of Han's Contemporary Crisis.” 
e.g., Excessive drinking as a symptom of insecurity 
The Beatles, symptom of ... 

Promiscuity as a symptom of • • . 

Draft dodging as a symptom of • • • 

Moral reanmment as a symptom of ... 

i. A tracing of a specific instance of problem solving: 

Bating a desirable goal, noting obstacles, examining possible 
attacks, choosing best approach, (or any other pattern that 
fits). 

% CAD8ATI0W: (from known effects to assumed censes or vice versa) 

a. The steps leading to a major decision. 

b. The results of a major decision. 

c. An experience (own or another's) in which a mistake was turned 
to bmneflclal ends. 

d. What if: we could foresee the fktureT 

the t separator* dropped 50 dgg ree s? 
we could read other's thoughts? etc. 

e. An exploration of the possible causes leading to a known 
effect. 

f . An exploration of the possible effects resulting from a known 
or hypothesized cause: e.g., conformity 

nonconformity/ rebellion 
coamitment to... etc. 

1». CLASSmCAlf30H: (establishing a class through essential 

definition and then showing that a specific esse fits the 
class) 

a. The evaluation of an essay (or of anything) in terms of 
some stipulated definition of "good". 

b. Classification of a given situation as "Just", "unfair", 
etc., as it pertains to someone else. 
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c. A negative classification (e.g. , VSC is not a liberal insti- 
tution.) 

5. COMPARISON (and/or contrast): 

a* Some specific aspect of two different essays: 

Miller's and Reiaman's attitudes toward (or concept of) 
the modern college generation 
Aristotle's and Forster's methods of definition 
Bloomfield's and Hill's concepts of the place of tra^ 
dltlonal gram r 

lunger's and Robinson's concepts of "thinking" etc. 

b. State and process in nathesatics 

chemistry (the relation between a con* 
literature elusion or final product and 
etc. the procedure used to reach 

this end) 

(This has been used successfully as assignment for a 
research paper, based on the declared majors of the 
students. Example topics: Physical Fitness and How to 

Achieve Zt 

Traditional and Transforma- 
tional Grammar 
Spelling 8kills and How to 
Teach Them to Second Grade 
Pupils. 

Mental Health and Horn • • •) 

e. Distinguish between two almost- alikes: art decoration 

atheism agnosticism 
knowledge wisdom 
success happiness 
knowledge intelligence 
intelligence 

creativity 

6. DB0CTXQN: (tracing thought from generalised conclusion/ inference 

to particular observations) 

a/ The hidden assumptions (unstated inferences) behind: 

Niebuhr's concept of Christianity 

hnsan nature 
Socratic philosophy 
Miller's concept of a good education 
Morrison's concept of a valid literary criticlan 

(from "Dover Beach Revisited: A New Fable for Critics") 

h’ An exploration of a generalized sta te me nt for truth, noting 
how it applies in specific instances: 

"No man is free who is not free to fail" 

"Early to bed, ...” 

"Learning most cease to be so absorption and become 
exploration" 
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Instances of introductory paragraphs (or of c caplete essays) 
in TOWARD A LIBERAL KDUCATIOK which confine or deny •» •*+* 
lo gy between an essay introduction and the eoani steps of 
an advertisement. (See b. tinder ANALISIS) 



d. An mrguneut or explanation built around a categorical syllo- 
or an exploration or argunent fri e d as a hypothetical 
or disjunctive syllogii, using the conclusion as the thesis 
of the essay and the najor and ainor preaises as the two aain 
divisions of the body* 

7* DEFUCTIOW: jr niter Aristotle's five rules, the three types — 

eotabUshlng genus and differentia, advancing exanplas, and citing 
synonyi««and the aleays«present purpose of the definition) 

* J * 

a* Definition of my abstract tern: success, failure, creativ- 
ity, 'etc. 

b. An explanation of an abstract concept through narration* 

8 * mrnmrioBt 



a* Description of a neaorable tea cher * 
b. Or of any neaorable character* 

c* Or of any unusually shaped object (e.g., saae optical Illusion) 

9* BffiOCZIOW: (noting several specific instances and noving toward 

a generalisation) 

a. Identification of a generalised (theoretical) explanation 
for the relationship between several specific observations: 

architecture in Qnaaison (or absence of such) 
architecture of VSC (or absence of such) 
successful students 

advertising (scan specific aspect: use of sax in 

•nob appeal in, etc*) 

Ann Lander's style of writing 
Ann lender's style of advice, etc. 

b. A tasting through specific examples of ass generalisation: 
(e.g., "The essence of hsor is the recognition of an inter* 
•action of two planes of experience or contests of association, 
each of which is consistent In Itself but noznally at odds 

gat with the other. M ) 
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Bid you h ear of the prisoner who stalled his fmk tine cmj 
playing cards sith jailor* Hot being too honesty he wi 
Inclined to cheat alien he bed a chance* One day the 
jailor discovered a series of narks on the deck and 
kicked the prisoner out of jail* 

"Tine flies." 

Can't. They're too fast." 

or e.g. : Plccasso saidy "A painter paints to u nlo a d 
hinself of feelings and visions." 

c. Oonfirnation or denial through eaaup lee of the reported steps 
of adverflslng (see b. under AMAZSSIS). 

10. EAHRATIOH: 

a. A dranatlsatlon of a discussion between two adherents of 
different (not necessarily opposite) positions 

b. A dranatlsatlon of a debate between two adherents 
e. An account of a personal experience (a la Umber) 



T TT - Possible areas of farther attention. Should we: 

A. Hoik toward sone junior or eophaaore English proficiency testt 

B. Prepare a booklet of background Instructions to be distributed to 
each student (or soawthlng for each teacher)? 

C. Try to agree on ample essays which Illustrate the qualities of 

an Ay By Cy OtC.y pSpOT. 

D. Seek sene other test to be used in the hosugenous grouping of enter- 
ing frestean? (Currently the groups ara established on tha basis of 
the STEP reading testy which has been shown to anst closely predict 
success in our progress ) 

E. Work toward *obm system of exchanging students on the basis of their 
perfoxnance in the early parte of the quarter? 

F. Prepare a style shuck sheet setting forth a coauwn fonaat for nan n» 
scripts and typescripts and establishing a altrtaras standard of per- 
fonsaace? Or prepare a list of swat cannon errors which are to be 
especially fought against? 



o 

ERLC 
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0. Continue to compile description* of the classes as currently taught 
by the existing staff, especially in the areas of project ideas! 

Even collect a staple of all mimeographed Materials as a scans of 
fyhMgtng ideas within the department? 

H. Work toward an agreeaent on *h»t is taught in the course with an eye 
t oward giving individual teacher erven greater freed* in selecting 
the handbook, reader, etc., to be used! 

1, former agr eem ent that Communications I would involve the 
production of at least 10 writing assignments? 

Suggest some minimum of in-class papers or some procedure for hand^ 
ling revisions! 

L. Explore the possible place of a "new grammar" in our curricula! 

M Es tabli sh some control to prohibit a student* s adva ncin g beyond 
the freekmmn status until he has successfully completed the Com- 
munications sequence! 

H. Extend this list! 
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western state college of Colorado September 20 , 1966 



TO: All Teachers of Cfcmmunications I 
SUBJECT: Suggestions Regarding Communications 1 



This is one man's opinion. It is presented here *°f ** 1 

as an attempt to start trying to pull together something which we idj^ 
all agree on as a kind of guide for our casmmications sequence. Wbu W you 
render it the honor of your attention, noting what you consider worthy of 
your agreement or disagreement end what you consider to be unworthy of 
further consideration. Included are a suggested statement of a general 
approach, some general principles regarding assignments, B0,a ® JJ™™ 
assignment idee* (gleaned mostly from our work last year)* » 

list of seme areas of possible further exploration. Perhaps we can discuss 

all this together soon. 



I, General : 

A. Since the desired end of the freshman English sequence at WSC, 
stated most simply, is Improved student communication, subject 
matter and activities introduced into the classes should serve 
as steps toward achieving the desired skills in the form: 

1. Of framework, vocabulary, or concept — in short, as theory — 
for living about and unifying the skills, 

2. Of examples of the skills in operation, 

3. And/or of sources of ideas or subject matter for controlled 
practice of the skills. 



B. Usually ve cans&ter the Job of the teacher to be the imparting of 
generalized concepts to the student who can then apply them to 
specific i c— unicatlon situations • 



1 . 



2 . 



Et seems that, again stated most simply, the key concept of a 
freshman English course is "appropriateness , with all that is 
suggested by the teas (e.g. , appropriateness to writer or speaker, 
bo render or audience, to the occassion, and especially to the 
purpose ). 



Bach teacher mist be free to pursue this goal (as farther re- 
fined throughout the year, we hope) in any way he thinks best. 



After examining the descriptions of your work which seme of 
you prepared lost year. I'm quite impressed with the value to be 
derived from our exchanging, in a more direct and concrete fom 
than previously accomplished here, our ideas, approaches, in- 
signts, etc. 



3 . 
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C. The specific skills to be approached during each quarter of the 
sequence should be agreed upon (aainly becuase of the economy of 
tiioe awl energy to be gained when teachers of En g li sh 2 and 3 are 
able to build on the foundation laid in English l). These skills 
should be specific aspects of the ability to recognize end pro* 
duce language used appropriately: 

lo The ’ability to recognize and produce appropriately structured 
paragraphs and essays. 

*(0ne excellent way to teach structure is through fbmal 
outlining, involving instruction in: 

a. correct use of the principles of logical division or 
scientific analysis, 

b. traditional syubolixation, 

c. and awareness of when to break the rules.) 

tt(Coald ©Sit or emend the following list of traditional 
rhetorical structures, agreeing, with roan for sane 
teacher freedom of choice and certainly of sequence, on 
certain ones to be discussed and practiced In each quar- 
ter: 



Analysis 
Analogy 
Biography 
Causation 
Classification 
Comparison and Contrast 
Deduction 
Definition 
Description 
Exposition 
induction 
Narration 
Persuasion 
:3yllOglSB 



or: Natural Order 

The Order of Tine 
The Order of Space 
logical Order 
The Order of Clinex 
The Order of General to Specific 
The Order of Specific to General 
The Order of Cause to Effect 
The Order of Effect to Cause 
The Order of Familiarity 
The Order of Conpleadty 
The Order of Utility 



Psychological Order 
The Order of Acceptability 
The Order of Danlnant Impression 
The Order of Psychological Effect 
NOTE: The list on the left above is obviously no scientific 

analysis of anything; it is merely an alphabetical list- 
ing of sane traditional structures and/or terns. The 
list to the right cones from the "Contents" of Hobart 
H. Moore’s EFFECTIVE WHITING (Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston). 
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V 



2. The ability to recognize and produce sentence* fitted to the 
context and purpose, including awareness of the appropriate 
use of: 

a. Declarative, interrogative, imperative, and eacclamatory 
sentence, 

bf Sentence fragments and other elliptical constructions, 
c * Simple, compound, cGEplen, etc., sentences, 

d. Loose, parallel, and periodic sentences, 

e. Inverted sentences and other variations from normal void 
order, 

f« And statements of fact and of inference, etc. 



3 , The ability choose words of the appropriate: 

a. Dialect (level of usage), 

b. Level on the "abstraction ladder," 

c. Denotative-connctative appeal, 

d. Literal* figurative range, 

e. Degree of ambiguity, familiarity* formality, etc., 

f. And use of sound appeal: assonance, alliteration, cacophony, 

Euphony, etc. 



Do 



Any system which given a coherent approach to these and other mat- 
ters would seen to make our material teachable and to provide a basis 
for helping the students read, write, speak, and listen were intel- 
ligently. 



Hhat is needed, it seems, is an anlaysis of ccewinicated messages, 
a logical dividing of the total into recognisable and describabls? 
types. If this can be achieved and a finite list of ideal types 
can be identified, then we have gained a constant by which we can 
examine, discuss, and even judge the countless individual variations 
encountered in student and professional writing. Without some sucti 
concept of "ideals" (whether consciously recognized or merely assumed 
as the basis of decisions), any analysis of particular communication 
problems seems doomed to endless repetition. 



Undoubtedly, many sensititive, mature minds are able to gain an 
intuitive mastery of many of the matters described in part I-C 
above. If we can find a teachable description of language which 
brings to a conscious level what people of taste and feeling are 
able to control unconsciously, ve should be able to help both these 
people and their less fortunate brothers. 
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Appendix A is outwitted fop your consideration as Just such an analy- 
sis of language. The assumption behind it all is that we use lang- 
uage differently, depending on the purpose we hope to achieve; and 
conversely we can recognize the intent of coaasinication best by 
recognising the varying structures used. 

;$« The above approach seems to give some sophistication and Justifica- 
tion to the handling of grammar and usage problems in a college- 
level course. However, as a general principle, most in-class atten- 
tion should be directed to elements above the sentence level (except, 
of course, that effort exerted toward improved style and the inevit- 
able "weed pulling**). Those who are supposed to know seen to be 
in pretty general agreement that formal class drill on handbook 
gr&sajetical exercises seldom repays time and effort with the hoped- 
for improvement. 



He Assigmasmtss 

Aa General Principles: 

1. The necessity of evaluation/grading demands specific, unambiguous 
aie«d$ttaents which include in their very exactness most of the 
standards for the student to aim toward and for the teacher to 
use as a standard of comparison in his evaluation. 

2o If the primary aim of the course is to teach control of struc- 
tures appropriate to their purposes, first assignments probably 
stolid spell out the structure to be practiced, perhaps leaving 
the student to choose the topic, later, a subject or topic as- 
signment can be given, demanding that the student determine 
an appropriate structure from the arsenal he has acquired. 

3o One excellent way to make students aware of structure is to 
require with each assignment a formally correct outline. 

(Whether prepared before, during, or after the writing., the 
outline seems to help in several ways.) 

4 . Frequently, each assignment can be planned so that it ’.fill 
build on the foundation laid by preceding structures. 

5. Probably the principles of appropriateness can be taught while 
concentrating on either the paragraph or the essay level, but 
working at the essay seems more rmlistic to actual student 
needs. 
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6. It has bean argued that the assl^psaent should create a "coanuti* 
cations situation” in which someone has something to say to 
someone who is truly interested in learning how another human 
being responds. 

7* It's frightening to think about it, but some also suggest that 
the teacher pre-write his own assignments and perhaps even let 
his own unidentified work be Included in any ix^clas* discussion. 

8. Again, those who are supposed to know seem to agree that some 
of the writing assignments should be accomplished in class and 
that some should even be impromptu. 



9* The concept of the teacher as editor, working with the student 
to produce an acceptable piece of writing, seems to haw* merit, 
and it definitely suggests something about the place of correc- 
tion, revision, rewriting, etc*, in the sequence of assignments* 



B. Specific Assignment Ideas: 



(Here are some suggestions of activities that might be interesting 
and c h a llen g in g enou g h to both teacher and student to warrant their 
consideration in a college composition class. Hote that they are 
all stated as descriptions of controlled thinirftg and conamicating 
projects. Sometimes appropriate topics are also suggested, but in 
every case the student (or teacher) must further limit the exercise 
to that which can be handled in the expected length and to a partic- 
ular p osition or purpose. This is suggesting that, within limits and 



depending on the way the language is used at all levels (See Appendix 
A), almost any of the traditional rhetorical patterns (analysis, 
causation, classification, etc. ) can be presented in the form of a 
report, of an argument, of an exploration, or perhaps even of an 
artistic production. 



(I started to compile a list of suggested readings from TOWARD A 
I2BBRAL EDUCATION to accompany the suggested writlnrfprojects, but 
I soon recognized that the "Contents Arranged by Rhetorical types,” 
pp. xvii ff., is an adequate guide. The titles cited are presented 
merely to clarity the kind of writing project suggested. Probably 
each of us has favorite essays for accomplishing certain tdm which 
we t ould gladly discuss upon request, and at least two of us peimlt 
the students to select (with non-directive guidance, of course) 
the model essay within a given rhetorical type. ) 



o 
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1. Analogy: 

a. An explanation of a difficult concept through an extended 
analogy (a la Plato's "The Allegory of the Cave" and Itan- 
aell'a "A Free Man's Worship). 

b. An analogy between coao specific argumentative essay and the 

so-called steps of advertising: attracting attention, arous- 

ing interest, creating desire, assuring belief, and impelling 
action. 

2. Analysis: (a taking-apart of a United subject according to the 

principles of logical divisioo/scientific analysis) 

a. High school ftiglish experiences (analyzed topically, chrono- 
logically, casually, perhaps even spatially, etc.) 

b. A creative experience traced through t he fiv e steps of cron- 
tion (Kheller, ART A HD SOURCE OF CREATIVITY, and othsrs: 
recondition of a problea, preparation, incubation, i ll Inin- 
atioSTand verification.) 

c. An analytic description of something: on essay 

a play 
a pomi 
a decision 
a coamon aaauaption: 

e.g. "Pride noeth before a fall." 

"Reading makcth a full nan." 

i. A tracing of the sights, or Impressions, or whatever encoun- 
tered in passing fron the classroom (or anywhere) to dormi- 
tory (or •••), baaed on sane kind of consistent order: 
chronology, space, topic, etc. 

e. An analytical description (and evaluation?) of another stu- 
dent's essay, based on the known •aeigcnwnt end anything else 
known about successful writing. 

This is an excellent teaching device tor anytine after about 
the fifth week. It involves problems of keeping up with 
who has whose paper, etc., end it demands considerable 
preparation (e.g., teaching the students to overt ly re cogtlze 
something good along with the suggestions for improvements, 
etc. ), but it can be a vezy productive exercise in creating 
the communicative environment in which someone has something 
of importance (hia own opinion) to write to an aud ie nce 
vitally involved in the subject. 

f . A personal idea of utopia in some limited area of social 
activity. 
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f • The personal influence behind soae proclaimed theory: e.g. , 
evolution Split-T football 

grammar Euclidian geometry 

James' pragaatlsa Forster’s tolerance 

Kletmrh's Chrlatlanlty 

(based on the assumption that a theory is a sense of order 
recognised by someone, and that the theoretical pattern aay 
reflect as much about the alnd of the percelrer as about the 
facts) 

h. A concept paralleling the relationship suggested by Barrett's 
"Existentialism as a Symptom of Man's Conteaporary Crisis." 

e.g.» Excessive drinking as a symptom of insecurity 
The Beatles, symptom of ... 

Froaiscuity as a symptom of • • • 

Draft dodging as a symptom of • • • 

Moral rearmament as a syaptca of ... 

i. A tracing of a specific instance of problem solving: 

Voting a desirable goal, noting obstacles, possible 

attacks, choosing best approach, (or any other pattern that 
fits). 

& CABSATHW: (froa known effects to assuaed causes or vice versa) 

a. The steps leading to a major decision. 

b. The results of a aajor decision. 

c. An experience (own or anoth e r's) in which a Mistake was turned 
to beneficial ends. 

d. What if: we could foresee the fhturef 

the teaperature dropped $0 dggrees? 
we could read other's thoughts? etc. 

e. An exploration of the possible ceases leading to a known 
effect. 

f • An exploration of the possible effects resulting froa a known 
or hypothesised cause: e.g., conformity 

nonconformity/ rebellion 
ccailtaent to... etc. 

CLASSIFICATION: (establishing a class through essential 

definition end then showing that a specific case fits the 
class) 

a. The evaluation of an essay (or of anything) in terms of 
some stipulated definition of "good". 

b. Classification of a given situation as "just", "unfair", 
etc., as it pertains to someone else. 
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c. A negative classification (e.g., VSC la not a liberal Insti- 
tution. ) 

5« COMPARISON (and/or contrast): 

a. Some specific aspect of two different essays: 

Hiller's and Reiraan'a attitudes toward (or concept of) 
the Modem college generation 
Aristotle's and Forster's Methods of definition 
Bloomfield's and Hill's concepts of the place of trap 
dltional grasMir 

Banger's and Robinson's concepts of "thinking' 1 etc. 

b. State and process in Mathenatics 

chemistry (the relation between a con- 
literature elusion or final product and 
etc. the procedure used to reach 

this end) 

(This has been used successfully as assignment for a 
research paper, based on the declared Majors of the 
students. Example topics: Physical fitness and How to 

Achieve It 

Traditional and Transform* 
tional Graanar 
Spelling Skills and How to 
Teach Them to Second Grade 
Pupils. 

Mental Health and How • . •) 

c. Distinguish between two alnost-alikes: art decoration 

atheism agnosticism 
knowledge wisdom 
success happiness 
knowledge intelligence 
intelligence 

creativity 

6. DEDUCTION? (tracing t h o u g h t from generalised conclusion/ Inference 
to particular observations) 

The hidden assumptions (unstated inferences) behind: 

Niebuhr's concept of Christianity 

tnomn nature 
Boc ratio philosophy 
Hiller's concept of a good education 
Morrison's concept of a valid literary criticism 

(from "Dover Beech Revisited: A New Fable for Critics") 

b// An exploration of a generalized statement for truth, noting 
how it applies in specific instances: 

"No uan is free who is not free to fail" 

"Early to bed, ..." 

"Be a ming must cease to be an absorption and become 
exploration" 
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c. Instances of Introductory paragraphs (or of complete essays) 
in TOWARD A LIBERAL EDUCATION which confine or daxy an ana* 
logy between an essay Introduction and the cosnon steps of 
an advertlcenent. (See b. under ANALTSIS) 

d. An arguaeat or explanation built around a categorical syllo* 
gisn or an exploration or argunent franed as a hypothetical 
or disjunctive syllcgUn, using the conclusion as the thesis 
of the essay and the aajor and vinor prodses as the two 
divisions of the body* 

7* DEFINITION: |rmeaber Aristotle's five rules, the three types — 

establishing genus and differentia, advancing exanples, and citing 
aynony»s««and the aluays«present purpose of the definition) 

a* Definition of any abstract tern: success, failure, creativ- 
ity, etc* 

b* An e x plana tion of an abstract concept through nar ration. 

8. iO^KtPTION: 

a v Description of a aeseorable teacher.. 

b. Or of any naaorable character* 

c. Or of any unusually shaped object (e.g*, ease optical illusion) 

9. INDUCTION: (noting several specific instances and waving toward 

a generalisation) 

a. Identification of a generalised (theoretical) explanation 
for the relationship between several specific observations: 

architecture in Gunnison (or absence of such) 
architecture of W5C (or absence of such) 
successful students 

advertising (sene specific aspect: use of sen in 

•nob appeal in, etc*) 

Ann Lander's style of writing 
Ann lender's style of advice, etc, 

b. A testing through specific eranples of sons generalisation: 
(e.g., "The essence of honor is the recognition of an inter- 
section of two planes of experience or contexts of association, 
each of which la consistent in itself but noxwally at odds 
yxfc with the other*") 



Did you hear of the prisoner who whiled hie teft time away 
playing cards with jailor* Hot being too honest, he was 
Inclined to cheat when he had a chance* One day the 
jailor discovered a series of nuts on the deck and 
kicked the prisoner oat of jail* 

"Tine flies.” 

Can't. They're too fast.” 

or e.g.s Ficcasso said, ”A pointer paints to wtixmA 
hinself of feelings and visions.” 

c. Confirmation or denial through exanpd.ee of the reported steps 
of advertising (see b. under AXAZSSIS). 

10. HAHRAXKHf: 

a. A dramatisation of a discussion between two adherents of 
different (not necessarily opposite) positions 

b. A dramatisation of a debate between two adherents 

c. An account of a personal experience (a la Thurber) 



1X1. Possible areas of farther attention. Should we: 

A* Work toward some junior or sophomore English proficiency teat? 

B. Prepare a booklet of background instructions to be distributed to 
each student (or something for each teacher)? 

C. Try to agree on staple essays which illustrate the qualities of 
an A, B, C, etc., paper. 

D. Seek acne other test to be used in the homogenous g r o up ing of enter* 
ing frgshaan? (Currently the groups are established on the basis of 
the STEP reading test, which has been shown to most closely predict 
success in our program.) 

E. Work toward some system of exchanging students on the basis of their 
performance in the early parts of the quarter? 

Fo Prepare a style rtrt sheet setting forth a cosmos format for — 
scripts end typescripts and establishing a minimus standard of per* 
formance? Or prepare a list of most common errors which arm to be 
especially fought against? 



o 
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G. Continue to compile descriptions of the classes ms currently taught 
by the existing staff, especially in the areas of project ideas? 

Even collect a sample of all mimeographed materials as a means of 
exchanging ideas vithin the department? 

H. Work toward an agreement on what is taught in the coarse with an eye 
toward giving individual teccher even greater freedom in selecting 
the handbook, reader, etc., to be used? 

I. Be* examine former agreement that Communications I would involve the 
production of at least 10 writing assignments? 

K. Suggest some minimum of in-class papers or some procedure for hand- 
ling revisions? 

L. Explore the possible place of a "new grammar" in our curriculum? 

M. Establish some control to prohibit a student's advancing beyond 
the freshman status until he has successfully completed the Com- 
munications sequence? 

H. Extend this list? 
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WESTERN STATE COLLEGE OF COLORADO 

tie nature of tie course 



A. This course shall inve tigate the process of oral communication as a 
purposive action, 

B. The most useful mthod of examining the process of oral communication, for 
the purposes of this class, is the method that seeks answers to such 

questions as: 

1. What is oral communication? 

?. What ligitimate purposes can be achieved by oral communication? 

What important variables can be used to achieve the purpose? 
k. '-That are the steos in the process of purposive oral om~un< nation? 

5 . „, at are tie more important kinds of reakdosns in ouno-ive communication? 

6 . What are some general remedies or solutions to these breakdowns? 

C. This course is primarily a skills course: 

The primary purpose of this section of Communications is onng 

each student to that level of achievement in oral communication which is 
necessary to achieve his purposes in the common demands of the various assets 
of his college program and in everyday living. 

D. For the purposes of this course, the purposes of oral communication shall 
be grouped into four major categories: 

1. Dialectic 

2. Informative 
3 * Rhetoric 

)•* Artistic 



Since this is to be a skills course, the work will be ergard-ed around 



several projects which aim to improve the student 



ha in each of the 



four major purposes* 
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F. The work of this course will ' e divided into an introduction and four units, 
based on various purposes of speech activities, while the subject atter of 
the entire course will remain constant, 

G. This syllabus is proposed witii the following understandings: 

1. Use the syllabus as a guide, not a master, FeSQ. free to ada pb its 
suggestions to the needs and capabilites of your students. 

2. Keep in inind that the total problem is purposive oril communication 
not diction, logic, pronounciation, or types of speeches - - or any 
combination of these. 

3. For everv unit there are many more activities suggest© * thaii you 

can possibly use. You are to choose or to add to these possibilities, 
h, Be careful to choose activites that vjill result in varm’ assignments. 

Do not select only formal speeches for the whole course. 

5. Every student should have an assignment for every class hur, if possible. 

6. No student should be asked to perform in a social vacuum. Me should 
always -e asked to apeak to someone or some group* Simula . 3 college 
situations (Oral exams, class discussions, oral reports) or lutaide 

of college situations (speeches to typical groups, reports f r a business 
organization. ) 

7. This syllabus is designed for average sections. 

8. It is hoped that this will expand and improve by your keeping if a 
record of the assignments that you work out and find successful 

9. 

H. All of the projects will be based or theme selected by the toach^r ad all 
individual assignments must treat various aspects. This is to clarJfx and 
separate pur nose from subject matter. 

I. The theme will b© concerned with self-analysis or o^rsonal * : volve^ent 
in order to create the ideal communications situation, 

o 

ERIC 
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Suggested topics Are: 

1. Th** role of the individual ina democratic society? 

Z , What is my generation really like? 

3. College age values? 

h. What is my learning quotient? 

5. What are my learning goals? 

6. How to stay in college? 

UNIT ONE - THE NATURE OF COMMUNICATION 
Purpose of the Unit 

1. To define communication 

2. To introduce the student to all the elements of the communication 
process o 

3. To show that communication is not a th ng but a process. 

U. To provide the student with an overview of the field of speech. 

5. To provide a basis for all evaluation of work (turning the quarter. 
Content of Unit 

Specifically the basis for the adaptation to purpose will include the 
following elements of the communication process. 

1. The source want to express himself - to share an experience, 
gain information, convey information, give directions, obtain 
acceptance or agreement, or get something done. 

2. He '’encodes* 1 his ideas into a message in the form of written or 
spoken language. The message is tCe essential thought of the 
communication pro* ess— * the reason for communicating and the 
subject matter to be communieted. 



o 
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3. The message is transmitted througa such channels as ortho- graphic 
signs, graphic signs, light vibrations, air vi orations, electrical 
impulses, and electromagnetic waves. 

In The receiver "decodes” or translates the message into the form of 
language that is meaningful to him (or, if the ccmmunica tion is 
faulty*, meaningless.) 

5. Tie message produces an effect when the receiver reacts to it as 
le understands it. 

WttT AIR' m KPID3 OF BREAKDOWNS 1^ COMM TT NIC ATION? 

"The -ossihilities for breakdowns in the intricate process of co-m*- 1 nidation 
are nuerous, and they can occur at several points. We r hall suggest here only 
a fet somewhat obvious, but no dobt especially significant ( because so common), 
poa ibilities. 

Breakdowns may occur at the source . (1) The communicator may not h/r e a 
near conception of his purpose or main idea; (2) he may lack the proper infor- 
mation for developing his main idea; (3) he may "get in the way" of his message 
because he forgets, or is unaware of, those qualities that make for effective 
communication; (i*) he may oe deficient in organizing his materials and in 
thinking coherently and logically; (5) he may lack the vocabulary necessary 
for proper expression of his ideas; (6) he may not be aware of all of the 
visibiei and audible symbols that mke up his massage; (7) he may have ani 
inaccurate conception of the nature of the receiver or of the receiver's 
participation in the act of communication; (ft) he may have a fault'- attitude 
about bis function as a speaker. 

Similar breakdowns may o cur within the res^a. e . (Of course, the-e 
will be some overlapping between this set of breakdowns and those just described. 
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because the source is directly responsible for the message.) (1) The message 
may lack a cl'.ar purnose or central idea; (°) it may suffer r ro* poor or"ar<-at,ion 
incoherence, or faulty logic; (3) it tray be deficient in vocabulary -nd sentence 
structure; (U) it may not be adapted to the receiver; (5) it may not be suffi- 



ciently interesting or significant to hold attention; and (6) a written message 
mav suffer from poor handwriting, typing, or printing. 

Such breakdowns as the following may occur through the channel : (1) The 

sound waves may be adversely affected by distracting noises, distance, poor 
acoustics, and the like; (2) the light waves may be affected by distance or 
by distracting light waves; (3) public-address systems, radio, and television 
are subject to mechanical defects. 

Breakdowns may also occur at the receiver . (1) He may not be "attending” 



(listening and obaervind)— his physical presence is not guarantee of mental 
alertness j OO he may di^icient in the faculty of hearing or sight or ’'oth; 

(3) he mav not understand the words and other symbols in the message: (1?) 
he mav ne er have evpe ie -ced the idea9 presented hv the source, nd may th#»re 
fore find them meaningless, or. make inarcurrate substitutions for them from tie 
realm of his own experience; (5) he may be unduly prejudiced toward the 



message or source. 



what are some remedies FOR BREAKDOWNS? 

Necessarily, any attempt to prescribe remedies for the breakdowns in com- 
munication is subject to oversimplification and overlapping. However, remedies 
are definitely needed, and following are some brief suggestions for those 
remedies. 

First, the soturce has at his command certain remedies., (1) He car prepare 
his message adequately — its purnose, main idea, details of content, organization, 
and development; (2) he can utilize the resources of effective communication 
inherent in his own nature — competence, character, and personality-- 
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(3) he can diagnose the communication situation, that is, the occasion and the 
audience; (Ij).he can understand the problems of reading and listening; (5) he •• 
can study th* implies tv ons of feedback and adapt accordingly. 

Second, several remedies reside in the message . (1) It can have a cle^r 
purpose md main idea; (2) it ran v »e cleanly organized and logically developed; 
(3) it can have proper word choice and sentence structure; (h) it c&n offer 
Jjirpo>vant ideas that appeal to the attention and interest of the receiver. 

Third, breakdowns in the channel can be remedied if the channel is as 
e’ear as possible— free from distortions in light or sound waves, which can 
oe prevented by the proper attention to distance, lighting, sound equipment, 
and the like. 

Fourth, breakdowns that take place at the receiver can be remedied through 
efforts of both the source and the receiver. The source can do his part to 
assure effective communication by (1) understanding the role of the receiver 
in the communication process; (?) analyzing the nature of the receiver and the 
circumstances under which he will receive the message; (3) making the necessary 
adaptions according to his understanding of the receiver and the situation. 

The receiver can do his part by (1) understanding his role and respon i'- ilities 
in the communication process; (2) making h mself a better listener through some 
of the methods available to him. 

These suggestions may appear to make communication a formidable task or 
to place too much emphasis upon separate and distinct elements of the process; 
but the rewards of successful corrmunication are well worth the attention paid, 
at this point, to its separate elements. Effective communication in virtually 
a 11 situations is definitely possible, and indisputably desirable; and the 
methods that lead to it may be clearly laid out before us. 



o 



THE NATURE OF GOOD SPEECH 
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The foregoing analysis of the communication process suggests the qualities 
that characterise good oral communication; and good oral communication is good 
speech. G>od speech reflects a clear purpose and central idea, a well-organized 
message (or speech composition) that is based on an outline composed of adequate 
heading J and subheadings. This message is presented in clear and understandable 
language, spoken with clarity and meaning, and is aimed toward a specific 
lircener under a definite set of circumstances. 

It goes without saying that this message must consist of good, ”soUd,” 

;ontent that meets all reasonable tests of accuracy and validity. In fact, 
we are assuming throughout this book that the speaker "has something to say”-- 
that he "to&Mvhat he is talking about” nd that he has made adequate preparation 
for speaking, whether it be in a formal or an informal situation. We are assuming 
fiirthermore, that a person will constantly draw upon his general fund of knowledge 
and esperience, that he will use the resources provided by courses other than 
the one called ’’speech” and that he will make use of the mthods set forth at 
several points in this book* This body of knowledge is, of course, a prere- 
quisite to effective and responsible speaking. 

We must, however, be more specific* Let us look at .the standards of good 
speech in terms of the Composition and the delivery of the message. *fe will 
consider the composition in 1 ght of the Materials of the speech and the speaker’s 
treatment of the materials; we will consider the delivery in light of *he 
elements of the audible and visible expression of the speech. Thes* standards 
are presented here in chart form, to serve as a check list ’or ready reference. 

The failure of a speaker to communicate— that is, the failure of his effort 
to measure up to the standards outlined in the left side of the c art — means, 
of course, that something has gone wrong. However, there are especially common 
and crucial instances of difficulties that may be responsible for the failure 
of a speech, and we analyze them on the right side of the chart. 
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SUCCESSFUL SPEAKING 



TIE COMPOSITION 
The Materials 

1. Subject natter must ber peritnent to the occasion and audience* 

?. The content of the speech must be made interestin r. 

3. The speech should have abund nt concrete examples — materials that create 
word picturps and definite situations* 
iu The materials of the speech should be varied. 

5>o The speech should offer adequate proof of its cmterntions. 

6. The amount of material must be adapted to the time limit * 

7. The ideas should be worthwhile to the listener. 

Organization of the Materials 

1. The opening should be attention-getting and pertinent. 

2. The central idea and purpose of the speech should be presented clearly. 

3. The development of the ideas should be logical* coherent, &ud easy to follow. 
It. The conclusion should be clear and emphatic. 

TIE DELIVERY 

Audible Expression 

1. The speaker should talk clen-ly and distinctly. 

2. The speaker should adjust his volume to the situation. 

3. The speaker should maintain a good ra l e— neither too fast nor too slow. 

L. The speaker should adjust the pitch of his voice to assure mavimum diiectness. 

5. The speaker’s voice should be lively and dynamic. 

6. The speaker should modulate his voice for variety and emphasis of important 
ideas. 



— — ; — ; — . 
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Visible Expression 

1. The speaker must ma!ce a good approach and create a good impression before 
he starts to speak. 

2. The appearnace of the speaker should be pleasing and appropriate. 

3. The posture of the speaker should reveal his alertness. 

h» The speaker should maintain eye- contact— he must look directly at his 
audience 

!>. His facial expression should give evidence of friendliness and eagerness 
to communicate with his audience. 

6. "as speaker should be lively, dynamic, and enthusiastic. 

?„ He should use bodily activity to supplement the toher means of expression. 

WHERE SPEECH GOES WRONG 

TIE COMPOSITION 
The Materials 

1. Excessive subjectivity (not thinking of others); inadequate diagnosis of 
the occasion and audience. 

2. Poor choice of subject. 

3. Lack of materials to get and hold attention, 
b. Lack of variety. 

S>. Inadequate substance — lack of clarity of purpose or lack of proof. 

6. Inexact or "fuzzy” language. 

7. Lack of Important ideas. 

Organization of the Materials 

1. Poor introduction. 

2. Vague central idea. 

3. Inadequate development. 

h. 




Poor conclusion. 



TIE DELIVERY 
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Audible Expression 
1 « Indistinctness • 

2. Inadequte volume— toolittle or too much* 

3. Inadequate rate— too*‘ast or too slow. 

It* Little "life” in the voice — insufficient variety or enthusiasm. 

5. Monotonous voice. 

6. Inadequate variety and lack of stress on key ideas. 

Visible Expression 

1. Poor initial impression. 

2. Poor appearance* 

3* Poor posture* 

ho Poor contact with audience. 
f>. Poor facial expression. 

6. Little "life" in bearing and manner* 

7. Meanin, le^s or random movement, or none at all. 

This long list of standards may bring to mind questions as to whe-.her we 
are not setting up imnossible demands, standards th*t even the heat of peakers 
can seldom meet, and whether we are not fragmenting the process of speaking 
to the extent t .at it becomes an artificial a fair, lacking any semblance 
of naturalness ans synthesis. These are meaningful questions, *nd 'hey deserve 
thoughtful answers* 

First, this analysis of speech standards sets before us the goal toward 
which we should strive in our efforts to communicate effectively through oral 
discourse* 

Second, we consider this list a useful and tangible means of setting forth 
criteria that we should keep in mind when we speak. Any kind of analysis runs 
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the risk of fragmentation and artificiality; but there is no alternative if 
we seek to understand tho details and the elements of the subject being analysed. 

We should remember., too, tnat the rewards of tinderstanding these criteria 
and or translating their into practice are great. If we wish to speak for a 
purpose — to make our ideas clear, to convice others of our way of thinking, 
to get others to act i.s we wish— we must know how to speak effectively. 

In essence, then, w? have tried in the preceding pages to provide an 
understanding of the <ownunication process as it takes form in the speech 
situation, and to indicate the norms we must ear in mind to talk to others 
effectively, "’he foregoing analysis provides us with a framework upon which 
to build a program of instruction in the fundamentals of oral commmunication — 
a program to which we rill turn our attention in the various units.” 

—Kenneth G. dance, Principles of Speaking 

The remainder uf the course will be divided into four units baaed on the 
four major purposes of language accepted in communications. In each 
unit we will learn hows 

a. Tie speaker adapts 

b. Ih J message 

0 . lie delivery 

d. ?o secure the desired response from a specific audience at a 
spicific occasion. 

Assignments 

1. E-aluate a speaker in terms of suggestions given above. 4ow well does 
he measire up? 

r . Outside reading and reports (use bibliography) 

3. Te* t 

It. See tnit 3 

*>. Stud 1 of speeches in text 



o 
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Two recognized speech activities will be used to demonstrate dialectic 
methods and improve student pxills in this area; interview and discussion 

INTERVIEW 

A, Subject Matter Cor-ent for Course, 

1. Definition: We use the term interview to refer to a specialized pattern 
of verba' interaction — initiated for a specific purpose, and focused 

on eon*'- specific content area, with consequent elemi nation of extraneous 
mat? ihl. Moreover, the interview is a pattern of interaction in which 
tb sole relationship of interviewer and respondent is highly soecihli^-ed, 
its specific characteristics depending somewhat on the purpose and 
character of the interview. 

2. The Interview as Communication 

a. The communication which we have with people we know is not only 
more numerous, but is apt to be more frank and more personal than 
those in formal interview. 

b. To the extent tnat the interviewer fails to obtain full communication 
of the relevant items, the interview becomes biased and the conclusions 
inaccurate. 

c. What the interview communications situation requires is some technique 
by which he can obtain in a relatively short ti"'e the special items 

of information which are needed. 

d. The importance and prominence of the intervewi’g function varies 
with professions. (Medicine, law, business, and education) 

3. Skills of the Interviewer 

a. The interviewer must create and maintain an atmosphere in which the 
respondent feels that he is fully understood and in which he is * 
safe to communicate fully without fear of being judged, criticized 
or misinterpreted o 
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77 - b. Such a relationship frees the respondent for further communication 
in which he does nib need to be on the defensive, 

c. As the interviewo? focuses attention on the content of the communication 
the respondent :u encouraged to cinsider the topic more deeply and 
to explore morf fully and frankly his own position, 
do This type of interaction also keeps the communication sharply 
focuses on *he topic in which the interviewer is inter es ted 0 
e. The interviewer must possess certain skills that enable him to 
achieve t required patter of interaction. 

1. Psychological analysis of interviewee 

a. Human behavior is directed towards goals. As the need or 
desire of an individual is linked to a specific goal 
which h© sees as a means of satisfying the need, there 

are generated in him specific forces to move toward that goal. 
This combination of need within the individual and 
perceived goal is what we siall call motive. 

Try to discover the individuals motives as soon as 
possible so that the interview can become one me^s of 
satisfying his motives. 

b. Discover attitudes 

Predispositions to behave in certain ways are what 
we call attitudes. Discovering these attitudes can 
be a great tiresaver and may be part of the information 
that you seek. 

c. The interviewer must be adept at formulating objectives. 

d. The interviewer must be adept at listening. 

e. The interviewer mu3t be adept at organizing questions. 

* f* The interviewer must b« adept at wording questions. 
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h. Steps in formulating the message. 

A. Formulating objectives 

1. Stating the purpose of the survey fully. 

2. Thinking out what kin 4 s of information must be obtained 
in order to meet his purpose. 

3. Drawing up a questionaire in sucn a way tint the answers 
will fulfill the specific objectives of 2. 

B. Wording of questions 

1. Open questions 

2. Closed ques Lions 

3. Questions to get information 

iw Questions to reveal attitudes 

S>. Questions to reveal goals 

6. Questions to reveal frame o r reference. 

7. Questions to test valididt^ of answers. 

C. Order of questions 

1. Funnel sequence 

Sample: a. How do you think this country is getting along 

in its relations with other countries? 

b. How do you think we are doing in our relations 
with Russia? 

c. Do you think we ought to be dealing with 

Russia differently from the way we are now? 

d. (if yes) What should we be doing differently? 

e. Some people say we should get tougher with Russia 
and others think we are too tough as it is. 

How do you feel? 

2. Inverted funnel 



3 



Attitude scale , 
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1. Politeness • 

2. Clarity of presentation 

3. Listening attitude 

5. Respondent breakdowns 

A# The respondent may fa il to understand the purpose of the question, 
and tiie kind of answer that is needed* 

B. The language or concepts in the question are beyond the respondents 
comprehension« 

C. The respondent may lack the information or background of experience 
necessary to answer the question# 

D* The respondent may not remember the information called for# 

E# The respondent may not be able to verbalize ids feelings. 

F. The respondent may feel that the question does not fit the purpose of 
the interview as it was explained to him and as It has been developed up 
to this point in the interview. 

* 

G. A respondent may perceive a question as going beyond the limits of 
what he is willing to admit to the interviewer. 

Ho Finally, the resnondent may consider the interviewer "out of range", 
unable to understand his true feelings <, 

(Notes stress listening in this interview unit for through long experience 
in being communicated with, we learn to anticipate what is going to be said and 
therefore do not listen well. We hear only what we expect to hear. As a resu 7 t, 
the person to whom a communication is addressed, whether it is a question or ana verb- 
is very likely to spend some of his attention and energy on trying to evaluate it in 
terms of the possible motives of the sender, or of its adaptability to his own 
needs, including his need to make a certain impression. Both parties to communication 
are coding or classifying. They are constantly evaluating, sorting, accepting, rejecti 
and assimilating. This tendency to overevaluate constitues a problem in interviewing. ) 
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COJ'SMUNICATION III 



MATERIALS: 



Pifol&CTUS SPRING, 1967 

WESTERN STATE COLLEGE OF COLORADO 
Harbracs Ha n dbook 

Casebooks , as selected by the individual instructor. 



(Mr. Busey income us that additional casebooks may be obtained by 
the second half of the quarter if they are ordered early in the 
tern, for those who might like to make a last-minute decision to 
work with tliis form of controlled approach.) 



Toward Liberal Education , ad. lib . 

The emphasis placed on other materials in teaching the term paper 
limits the Reader to incidental use as far as most teachers of 
Communications III are concerned. 



Savage Library, in toto . 



GUIDELINES FOR THE COURSE: 

Harbraee Handbook s Sections 32 and 33 5 particularly the adaptation 
of the MLA form in Section 33* 

In -class themes : Two. One should be written early in the quarter 

and one at the end of the quarter. These serve a dual purpose: 

1) To give the instructor a notion of how much the 
student’s writing has improved during the tem. 

2) To give the instructor a stylistic sample to serve 
as a check against plagiarism in the longer papers. 

Summary and paraphrase : One exercise in the writing of accurate 

summary, stressing that summarisation is preferable to quotation 
and that it must also be documented . Paraphrase writing as 
the individual instructor chooses. 

Research Pa per s : Two - with full "apparatus”: outline, notes, and 

and bibliography. One before mid-term; one after 

Length : Ten to fifteen pages at the longest. Seven to 

ten page papers militate against over-quotation 
and plagiarism and tend to demand careful marshalling 
of sources, while at the same time providing sufficient 
practice in technique. 

The one- short, one?- longer pattern is an effective one 
for the course. 

Suggested types of papers? 

A. Using full library resources: 

1. Open topic, open resources. Not highly 
recommended because of temptation to plagiarism. 

2. Open topic with recency limitation on source 
materials, such as to periodicals published 
during the current year. 

3. Topics from the area of the student’s major field. 
k. Topics on a single theme, such as the futurist one, 

stressing students' areas of interest. 

ERjfc 
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5» Current and controversial issues, pres?.iting 
opinions pro, con and conclusions. 

6. Comparative studies: for example, "Tha Fine 

Arts and the Useful Arts” or "Niebuhr's 
Christianity and Existentialism, " using TIE 
as springboard and proceeding to library re- 
sources. Or, for an initial paper, a />tudy 
of articles on the same subject in se/aral 
major encyclopedias. 

7. Critical Analyses of literary works, supported 
by reference to major critics. 

B. Using limited resources: 

1. Casebook studies confined to the material therein. 

2. Casebook studies supplemented by ether library 
materials. 

3. Studies based upon a single cornu: of materials 
like a collection of plays or sho t stories, 
with supplementary library resear h. 

4. One-source papers for slow sectio n, such as 
^A Day in History 55 (one newspaper r or "The 
Biography of a Word" (BED). These give 
practice in selection and organization and 
technique before presenting the bewildering 
challenge of selecting a broader subject to 
be supported by longer bibliographr. 



Tests : ad. lib . In a course of this sort, every paper is u test. 

There is no extensive body of subject matter over vhici a de- 
partmental test could or should be given. For such miters 
as vocabulary, technique, and reading knowledge of esseys that 
may be assigned, instructors are requested to use theii own 
discretion. 

Some recommended “procedures : 

Controlled approaches of various kinds are valuable instructional 
devices, as well as barriers to dishonesty. 

1. Through materials b as described above. 

2. Through basic patterns l ike the pro-con, conclusions 

one; or the five-step problem- solving one; or a pre* 
scribed type of analysis for literary-critical subjects. 

3 . Through calendar . This sort of thing is helpful even 

for some disorganized graduate students. Set up dates 
on which you wish to see preliminary materials In some 
such sequence as a) final choice of subjec t b) tenta- 
tive bibliography c) tentative outline, supported by 
notes d) completed paper, with or without preliminary 
papers for comparative purposes. 



o 
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C ontinual stress on such originality as the research paper 

allows; that is in the plan, in transitions, and 
in conclusions • 

Oral reports, either in the form of individual summaries 
of important findings or in a symposium at the 
end of a project, if the committee approach has 
been used in the research and presentation. These can 
give the "feel' 1 mature, professional reporting on 
research results. 

Writing lab sessions, as they seem needed. 

Individual conferences , carefully scheduled, in lieu 
of a certain number of class sessions (probably 
two) at the crucial planning stage. 



Not recommended for a coordination terms The Investigative Report. Several 
hundred freshmen doing this sort of "primary research" could drive both 
campus and community mad. 



Interviewing Class Activity I 
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1* Have the student: 

a* formulate objectives for a questionaive 

b. Word the questions 

c. Orgainize the questions 

d. Ask the questions 

based on the general theme to be used by that class. 

For example: If you use the theme ,T What is my generation really like? " 

have each student formulate interview questions on topics within 
the main subject such as: 

1* What is the Gunnison business man 9 s attitude towari the 
college students 8 manner of dress? 

2. What are student attitudes toward cheating? 

3. What are my generations attitudes toward seTual morals? 

I 

h. What are the faculty attitudes toward student scholarshio? 

5. What changes do (form supervisors feel have taken place in 
students in the last few years? 

« 

6, And so for, and so forth. 

Interviewing Class Activity No. 2. 

Bring in a visitor to class who has specific information concerning the theme. 
Have three different sutdent interviews of this person in front of the class 
have each student formulate different interview objectives. Discuss the effectiveness 
of each interview. 

Interviewing Class Activity NO. 3. 

Have each member of the class interview another member of the class for the 
purpose of introducing them to the class. The actual cla s introduction can be 
us^d to evaluate the success of the interview. 



o 
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Interviewing Class Activity No* h* 

The instructor will announce to the r lass that they will be tested on 
certain assigned reading material* He will not discuss the reading rraterial, 
but he will allow the cla^s as a whole to interview his as the Mature and content 
of the test. The success of the interview will be the grade received* 

Interviewing Class Activity No* 5* 

Have each student interview a oerson who is news, and write art article 
intended for publication in a specific newspaper or magazine. 

Interviewing Class Activity No* 6. 

Tell fi’e students that they will all be interviewed for a specific job. 
Discuss thf reasons why a certain one would feet the job. 
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Unit I - DIALECTIC 
DISCUSSION 

Since disucssion is a complicated endeavor, a definition of terms will help 

• # 

to limit the type of discussion here presented. The general terms discussion 
and public discussion include almost any consideration of problems. The term 
group discussion, as we use it, is more limited! ..t describes an activity that 
enables a number of cooperative people ho talk fr^etj ^ "out a problem. This 
activity excludes the conventionla tyne of pu lie speaking. It also excludes 
social conversation. Nor is it debate, a specific kltd of ar rumen tative - leaking 
under prescribed rules. It is not in interview, nor, i trictly speaking, is it 
the conference, although with t e conference the distinguishing differences 
become less obvious. The group discussion process has oetn varied in so many 
ways to meet the demands of audiences that one must be guid'd by the actual 
proceedings to make any diflnition clear. 

In group discussion a number of “participants deliberate seriously with only 
minimum restraints. The members are not concerned with advocating an already 
determined stand even though they may have reached such a point ii their own 
thinking; instead, they agree to cooperate with one another until -.he group as 
a unit has reached a solution to a problem. Their prupose is to imuire in order 
to learn all aspects of a problem and to solve it. Although the -1 ' raj disarree, 
and usually do, they also try to stress areas of a^eemerit io arrivi * at the 
answer they seek. Group discussion proceeds s est when one mem er of t'e group 
acts as’ a leader to helo the group advance from the logical heginni* ?; tc t ie 
logical end of the discussion. 



ERIC 
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Group discussion is most often confused with de'^te, but the two acuities 
differ in nurpose, in format, and in the attitude of the participants. TH-oussion 
should precede debate because its purpose in inquire, whereas the purpose of 
debate is advocacy of a solution. Ass»me that a new session of Congress is beginning. 
As the House or Senate is orgainized, members ruch to introduce bills for consider- 
ation by their colleagues. To introduce a bill is to attempt to get a problem 
discussed* Normally the bills are referred to an appi nprifcte committee for 
consideration. The committee will discuss the bills, gather all the pertinent 
information they can obtain by calling in expert witnesses to testify, by having 
their staff members conduct research, or by having privet rtvaarch groups 
study the problem. When the committee has thus informed itself, the members 

t 

discuss the problem and eventually write a majority report which they submit to 
the parent body, the House or the Senate. Several solutions to tht problem may 
be offered. If so, other solutions, minority reports, may be presem*d. Here 

l * 

the process of inquiry changes and the process of advocacy ts* parliamentary 
debate begins. Affirmative and negative arguments are given concerning the adoption 
of the bill reported by the majority of the committee; amendments may be advocated 
and either adopted or rejected; but finally, a** ter the process of advocacy 
is completed, a vote is taken to determine the fate of tie legislation. If he 
vote is favorable, the bill is adopted. The practical application of tie 

i 

discussion-debate continuum is observed. 

In whatever practical situation group discussion is used, the techniques mej 
vary, but the underlying philosophy remains the same. Although some discussions, 
such as the round table, the committee meeting, or the grand juyy meeting, are 
not intended for audiences, other discussions, the panel, the symposium, and the 
forum, are planned for audiences* Some audiences participate in the discussion. 
Whatever the format, the participants should remeber that they are acting as a 
group stuctying a question. Group activity offers the participants the opportuniy 
to learn about the subject under discussion, about the methods of discussion, 



T 
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and something about themselves. If each is fully prepared to discuss the question, 
he will learn new aspects of the problem as he pools his information with that 
of his fellow participants. If there is a true interaction of ideas tested by 
ot ler members of the group, genuine growth will result. As the participants 
observe the rea ctions of others to their questions and commer-ts, they will have 
the opportunity to l^rn how others reach conclusions. As the discussion progresses, 
they will learn the values as well as the limitations of this netted. It requires 
real skill to move the disrussion ahead, to limit heated cross talk, and to •'tress 
areas of agreement. As the group earnestly strives to answer its question or to 

reach a solution to its problem, new attitudes, revised beliefs, realeased 

* 

tensions, and changed opinions should result. These by-products of discussion 
% 

are almost as important as the solution discovered » 

« The forms of discussion serve to help the citizens of a democracy to solve 
their problems. Students learning to use these forms shold discuss questions 
related to current issues. 

Groups discussion is useful only if the members of the group have a real 
problem to solve and if they all agree on what that problem is. A disucssion 
will he profitable if the problem deserves solution; if it is worth the time 
spent on it; if it is either timely or timeless; i'’ it can be solved in the time 
available; and if the group is competent to solve it. Many questions are not 
suitable because they do not meet these criteria. A question that has pssed the 
discussion stage, i.e., one that the members cannot consider with open minds, 
is probfcbly not appropriate for discussion. If the groups is ready to argue the 
soundness of solutions, it may be too late for profitable inquiry to take place. 

Some questions that wyould profit from discussion are hamp red form the ouste 
because they are poorly worded. A topic such as "The Afircan Problem" is not 
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satisfactory because it is far too broad. A question such as "Should t he United 
States intervene in a country about to succumb to Communist infiltration?" is 
not good because the discussants are likely to start debating "yes" or "no". 

Such questions as "What should be the role of the federal government in education?" 
are better because they indicate that no solution ii. readily available without 
inquiry. Group discussion is most profitable when truly interrogative questions 
are considered. Although no question can be worded perfectly, every attempt 
should be made to promote a worthwhile discussion. 

Good group discussions are planned. Far too often people expect miracles to 
tke place just because they are seated in a circle ready to discuss. Preparation 
includes more than the seating arrangements, although the- are not an insignificant 
detail. The person usually responsible for this preparatim is the leader. It 
may be true that a leader will usually emerge from an-" grou>, but it is better 
if that person knows ahead of time what is expected of him jo that hecan avoid 
some of the limitations of the discussion method. T te shoulc possess more than 
a knowledge of discussion methods, important a*’ that knowledge is. in fart, he 
should be better prepared on t e topic for discussion than anv other participant, 
for it is his duty to explain to the group the general procedure that will be 
followed and the methods he will use in eliciting information ard in helping the 
disucssion progress. Impartially he should ask thou;:it- provoking questions to 
stimulate the discussion, to provide running summarits of the progress made, 
to quiet the too talkative members, and to obtain con rents from tho3-> who are 
less active, de must keep the over-all discussion in view at all times and see 
that necessary information is not o er- looked. de mur. - , lead the group hr smooth 
transitions form one aspect of the question to anothei, Whenever possible, 
he should try to get the information from some other rember, but if that ii.formation 
is not forthcoming, he should suggest the contribution himself. Although he is 
just as much a parbicipart as the others, his added duties a. leader and his 
objective attitude will make his contributions different from those of the others. 
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The ideal leader is one who possesses excellent judgment, appears mentally 
alert, exercises self-restraint, dispLays a sense of humor, demonstrates tact 
and diplomacy, and inspires confidence among the participants. Although these 
qualities may be rare in one individual, students learning to lead discussion 
should be aware of these techniques and try to develon them. 

The participants should possess many of the same qualities is the leader, 
but it is not likely thni all mem ers will demonstrate them in all disucssions. 
Whatever tneir endowments, the participants must be well prepared; they must 
keep to the subject feoxng discussed; and they must adapt thier thoughts and expression 
to the groups activity. Each has the im ortant responsiblity of critically 
listening to his colleagues and of helping to move the discussion forward. 

Participants can ?sk questions as well as answer them. Ry making their con- 
tributions timely and pertinent and by trying to follow an organized discussion 
pattern, they ';an help the leader achieve what he attempts to reach, a sound 

solution. 

Participants taking part in group discussion for the first time frequently 

ask: 

1, Who starts the discussion? The chairman introduces the subject matter 
for discussion; next he introduces the participants; then he may 

indicate a partition of the subject. He leads the participants into the dis- 
jussion by asking questions that elicit general responses. If several ^e-'prs 
seem inclined to respond, he calls on a participant by name. 

2. How do participants show that they wieh to contribute? Participants 
unobtrusively indicate to the chairman that they wish to speak by 

addressing him quietly, by a slight gesture, or by starting to talk. Frantic 
waving of the hands and insistent shouting should be discouraged. 
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3° What part does the written an alysis play in the di -mission? The analysis 
is meant to assist preparation. It should be in the minds of the 
participants. A disucussion becomes stilted if the formal analysis is followed 
rigidly. Instead of saying, "Let u 3 now limit the question adn define the terms," 
the leader may ask, "Did any of y^u find this topic too broad? Will our audience 
be confused by any of the terms we are likely to use in this discussion?" 

The audience should not be avire that an outline is being followed | they should 
be immpressed only with thf orderly manner in which the discussion proceeds. If 
the discussion is lively, the group may want to omit a logical step at some 
point and perhaps brinr that point up at a later stage in the discussion. Any- 
thing that does not 'id materially to tie discussion may very well *'e omitted 
entirely. 

£u What h appens if someone else make the contributions I had prepared to 

make 7 Obviously the points are not made again, but they may be amplified 
by clarification or illustration. Participants should nob contest with each 
other to roe who makes the greates number of contributions. 

£. Should ve rehearse the disaussion? Generally, rehearsal stifles the 
spontaneity of discussion, although individual participants may test 
their idea' among themselves. 

6. Aa>£ each member of the panel prepare contributions for such aspects of 
the question as the definition of term3 , the causes , and the consequences? 

Far a >anel disucsdon, all members hould see the question in its entirety. 

Memiers should prepare for a group activity, not for individual contributions 
ir 'aquence. The preparation for a symposium may call for the prepared talks 
tX) s ome aspects of the question, but not on the introdu tory barkgroud to be 
presented by the chairman. 

7. May we use notes during the discussion? Excessive us^ of notes iH.es 
discussion. Generally, the procedure is unwise because the spontaneity 

of the discussion is hampered and the audience becomes bored. If pertinent facts 
ire difficult to remember, notes for instant reference may help. Futhermore, 
jisrticipants may wish to record their reactions for later comment. 



8„ How much guidance is expected from the chairman? He will kee-' th° 

... disucssion moving toward a conclusion by encouraging the participants to 
fill in the gaps and by politely interrupting when rero arks are irrele-a nt, 
unimportant, or personal.. He will adapt his planned direction to the circum- 
stances that develop. He willconclude with an impartial and well-balanced 
summary. 

* 

ANALYING 3UE3TIOM3 FOR GROUP DISCUSSION 

Although no group can be certain that it will arrive at an acceptable 
solution, a group following the proble, -solving method or the steps of reflective 
thinking is likely to reach a preferred solution. Simply stated, the partici- 
pants in their preparation, and, generally, the coup in its oral deliberations, 
attempt to follow an orderly procedure: 

1. Defining and limiting the que 'tion. 

2. Defining terms likely to ra use confusion d\ring the di-russion. 

3. Analyzing the specific subject matter for di* suasion by considering the 
importance, the hi tory, and the causes of thi prohlem 0 

ii. Describing the criteria for judging a good soUtion. 

Describing each of the various possible solution and weighing the 
advantages and disadvantages of each. 

6. Setting forth the preferred solution. 

Although this method may seem detailed and rigid, as a means of analysis 
it aids in preparation for a good disucssion. No one expect a mechanical 
recitation of each step as the group proceeds. The steps in i e reflective 
thinking process are a sound guide to follow because they fore the participants 
to progress through the inquiry in an orderly manner. In indiv dual thinking we 
may start with the rpoblem, jump to a conclusion, then backtrack an d analyze our 
problem more carefully The greater our difficulty, the more can ully we ,-re 
likely to proceed with our analysis. Serious deliberation on imn.rtant social 
problems calls for more than our ordinary pattern of thinkin, . it-, , 3 q_ s for 
criti-al or reflective thinking. 
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Questions for discussion are of three types: policy, fact, and value. Questions 
of policy are problem concered with courses of action to follow in the future: 

•’In what ways can vj improve the ca«e and treatment of the me ta Uy ill?" and 

low can we -est meet the challenge of Communism in the uncommitted countries of Africa 

(Asia? South America?)" Questions of fact are of two types: (l) toe f indi-ip 



of facts i'i a given situation, such as "What is the crime rate among teenagers 
in New tork City?" and (") interpreting tie facts that are available such as 
"To Taat extent has television influenced teenagers to commit crires?” Only 
questions of fact which call for interpretation or evaluation of the evidence 
;r ea d to a profitable discussion. The discovery of facts should be handled by 
the investigations of individuals. Questions of value are concerned with appraisal: 



a book, a wlay, or a program. In discussion, standards are set by the group, 
and these criteria are applies in evaluation. The dicussants make a comparison 
of the strengths and weaknesses, the merits and demerits, the advantages and 
disadvatiges. Personal tastes, opinions, even prejudices, all play an im- 
portant role in the discussion because individual standards of jud ^ent are 

revealed. 

Questions of policy are probably best for beginners in discussion because 
they ire easier to manage in the discussion format, ard -©cause the pattern of 
reflective thinking cam be applied more completely to them than to questions fo 
face, and value. For example, in considering the question of value "Is j^waii 
a good novel?” The criteria for judging a wi3Q an wer and the evaluation of the 
Tork will constitute the content of the discu33ion<> In the question of fact, 
•’Are our college currently able to educate all qualified American young people 
who desire an education?” the statistical backgrourd of the question and the 
implications of the question will, be the essential elements of the discussion. 
Tho reflective thinking process is followed, but it must be adapted to meet the 
nwds of particualr kinds of discussion questions. 
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The preparation of a systematic analysis of a question for discussion 

/ 

should result in a thorough exploration of the topic, ouch 3tudy should enaole 
the participant to organize his material into the structure to be followed 
during the discussion. It should indicate to him the contributions that need 
to be made at a particular point. It does not leave to chance or inspiration 
the making of significant contributions. It helps to eliminate unnecessary 
details or side issues that may be interesting but no\, pertinent to the discussion. 
If the participants and the leader prepare individual analyses, the contri- 
butions should provide a comprehensive investigation. The polling of the 
intelligence of the group should result. Just as scientists in Jif^erert 
laboratories co"e to cone usions, so may discussants working with vuH.an* forms 
of evidence come to c nelusions. At least if each discussant prepares thoroughly 
a greater variety of evidence is likely to v e discovered. Moreo er, the pos- 
sibility exists that several solutions will be o fered. 

Self-questior.ing will help the discussants find pertinent materials. The 
pattern of reflective thinking will enable the participants to discover likely 

questions for consideration. 

A. Definition and limitation of the question. 

1. What does this question mean to me? 

2. What do the various words in the question mean? 

3. Does the question change in nature after the terms are defined? 

Is the question too broad to be considered adequately in the time 
available? 

5. How should the question be limited? 

B. Definition of the terms likely to be used during th disrussion. 

1. Is the language likely to be technical? 

2. Will the pa ticipants have a jargon of their own not understood by 
members of the audience? 

3. What terms should be simpliefied? 

U. What definitions should be agreed upon by the group? 

o 

ERIC 
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C, Analysis of the subject matter of the discussion, 

1, flow important is this question? 

2 • Does it require an immediate s lution? a long-range solution? 

3* Who is primarily concerned with reaching a solution? 
b. What is the background of this question? 

Is it a recent question or an old, persistent question? 

6. What issues are involved in this discussion? 

7. What has caused this problem? Is there one cause or many? 

8. Will eliminating the causes solve this problem? 

9o What specific facts must we have in order to solve this problem? 
10o Do I have all of the facts that are pertinent? 

11. What well-known igures have spoken out on this problem? 

12, What groups have tried to solve this problem? 

D. Description of the criteria for judging a solution. 

1. Wh^t standards or goals should we set for a "best solution"? 

2. Will the solution be costly? 

3. Who will pay for whatever solution we discover? 
b. Whom should the solution satisfy? 

$. Will a solution require popular support? 

6. Is an immediate or a long-range solution desirable? 

Eo Description of possible solutions and weighing the advantages and 
disadvantages of each. 

1. Have I set forth a description of each solution? 

2. Have I listed as many advantages and disadvantages as I can 
discover? 

3. Have I weighed the advantages against the d is advantages and readhed 
a defensible judgment in each instance? 

b. Have I considered all possible solutions? 

5>. Have I li lted solutions in order to streng hen my own preference? 
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Fo Preferred solution * 

1. Is this ray preferred solution? 

2. Does this solution have significant advantages and disadvant'ges? 

3. Is this solution wise and based upon the evidence, or is it simply 
an expedient solution? 

The foregoing questions merely suggest ideas that should concern the 
discussanto 'de should be guided by the question under disc ssion and adapt 
his self-questioning to it. If his thinking is thorough, he will not be caught 
short in making significant contributions « Each participant should feel free 
to comment and to criticise the remarks made by his colleagues. The only way 
a participant can engage in intelligent discussion is to be well informed,, 

GROUP DISCUSSION T3E ROUND TAULE, T:iE PANEL, TiE SYMPOSIUM, AND THE FORUM 

Since each group conducting a discussion tends to adapt the format to its 
own specific purposes, ne?ds, and interests, the types of discussion are numerous „ 
Television programs, for example, defy classification because the procedures have 
been adapted to fit time limits and interests of those who may turn off their 
sets at any moment. Nevertheless, some standard types are popular. 

The informal ',rouo discussion or round table is usually not observed v y 
an audience. Normally, in addition to the leader, there are enough otvr 
discussants to provide for adequate contributions. With too few members, a 
good interaction of ideas is impossibles with too many, confusion results. The 
preferred mber of participants would range from four to seven, but good infroma! 

disucssfons may be held with as many as fifteen or as few as three, to/ith the 
larger number of member, the most active members will undoubtedly carry on the 
discussion. In the informal group, attepts are made to follow the problem- 
solution m thod that has been outlined. The discussants should courteously 
cooperate in reaching a solution. A member need not be foramlly recognised by 
the leader; when he ha3 something worthwhile to say, he should c^ntibute it. 

The outstanding characteristic of this type of discussion is its informality. 
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The panel is similar to the inforaal group discussion except that an audience 
is usually listening. With the audience present, t ie members are usually less 
informal and speak not only for tho benefit of the other participants but also 
for the audience. The same interchange of ideas following th reflective pattern takes 
place as the leader helps the ^oup progress to a solution. If the audience 
participates by asking question after the solution has been reach, tie activity 

is called a panel- forum* 

A symposium is rpute different from a panel ’-ecause nil nartxcipa ts, 
perhaps thr^e or four, are experts on phases of the question. For ex-mole, in 
a sym- osium on »What can be done to provide beti-er medical care for the a ed?" 
speakers wer f sele ted to discuss views represented by tie aged, the medical 
profession and the social security program. The symposium format provides 
gpeci'iized information for consideration. In some programs, however, the dis- 
cr-tsion stops after the experts have given their set speeches. Although the 
information is useful, there is little opportunity for the interchange of ideas 
by the members of the group. If the problem-solving method is not utilized 
by the members of the symposium after the information is presented in their 
spee< hes, the occasion is nothing more than another public-speaking occasion. 

When a panel follows a symposium, the combination offers an excellent group 
activity. If addience participation follows the panel discussion, the onportunity 
for the reaction of both participants and audience is provided. 

The term forum has several definitions; basically it means audierc© 
participation, but it h~s also come to mean a kind of institution. Local 
communities and organizations, such as a parent- teachers association, sponsor 
forums for the discussion of problems that closely concern them. The New 
York Times’ .Youth Forum , led by Dorothy Gordon, is a well-established program 
held regularly for the purpose of informing the publi on current issues. 
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The forum may present the basic information to an audience through the panel, 
the symposium, the lecture, the debate, or any other form that seems useful. 

The chariran sholild explain the procedures to be followed by the audience 
in asking question and in making comments. He should explain i.he length of time 
permitted each speaker, the frequency of participations, and the method for obtaining 
the floor. Although the procedures may vary according to the type of discussion, 
the ultimate goal is to enlist the help of the members of the audience in solving 
the problem under consideration* 

Group discussion is an excellent means of informing the public, of influencing 
public opinion, and of pooling the intelligence of many groups. Generally, 
the solutions reached by groups are better than the judgment of any one in- 
dividual, no matter how effective he may be as a speaker or as a leader. More- 
over, the most problems are so complex that discussion may more effective 
in exploring a question than the most earnest efforts of any individual. 

The grea 1 value of discussion is a democracy is that it enable many to feel 
that they have had a share in shping decisions. 
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THE ROLES WE PLAY AS OTHERS SEE THEM 

(Here ia a list of roles that may be performed by the members of a discussion group. 

After the number corresponding to each role, wrttfe the name of the one or at the most two 
persons, including yourself, who performed this role most consistently and/or noticeably 
in the group today. The same may be written after several roles. If you did not observe 
any person in the group taking some of the roles listed, leave the space blank.) 

1 Goal-setter (defines or proposes goals) 1. - 

2 Information-seeker 2. — — — 

3 Opinion-seeker 3. 

4 Information-giver 4. 

5 Opinion-giver 5. — — — 



6 Logical reasoner 



7 Elaborator (clarifies) 

8 Evaluator (measures Progress against goals 
and standards) 

9 Synthesizer (Summarized, suggests, 
compromises) 

Ad Recorder ( keeps record of group actions) 



11 Encourager (praises, builds status of 
others) 

12 Mediator (harmonizes, focuses attention on 
issues) 

13 Communication expediter 



14 Tension-reliever 



14. 



15 Follower (Serves as audience for others) 



15. 



16 Group -oboe rver (fouuses on process too 
help group progress) 

17 Cathartic agent (fcives expression to 
group’s feelings) 

18 Reality tester (tests group's decisions 
against practical results) 

19 Agyessor (builds own and minimizes others' 

status) 

20 Obstructor (blocks progress) 

21 REcognition-seeker 

22 Withdrawer (avoids meaningful participation 
in group activities) 

23 Competitor (tries to outdo other$) 

24 Playboy (avoids all serious activity) 

25 Special-interest pleader 







^MHHi 



«■ 



16. 

17. 



18. 



19. 



20 . 



21 . 



22 . 



23. 



24. 



25. 
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WHAT $pUs3 DO X TaKS IN A GROUP? 

(Following three separate discussions, rate your own role performance as objectively 
s you can* For each type of role in the first column, place a check mark under ons 
>r more of the vertical categories* Use tne columns marked "l 1 * for the first discussion, 
*2” for the second, *’3 r ' for th© third. Confer with your instructor on ways to improve 
rour role contributions*) 









GOaL-QRIENTED ROLES 



1. Goal setting 



2 0 Process Related 



3* Seeking information 
and opinion 

li„ Givi op Information 

and opinion 
5„ Reasoning 

6„ Elaborating 

7, Evaluating 

Synthesizing 



Roles 1 
filled 
today 
12 3 






— 






t 






CRoup-oarBMTsn roles 



1 * Encouraging 

2* mediating 



2u 



S. 



6 , 



Improving 

communication 

Tension 

reduction 

Following 

Cathartic 



7* Reality 
testing 



o 

ERIC 



Roles I RoXjs I 
should lid filled 
to fill 
3. 2 



. 1—1 






t 



: Roles I 
should like 



least well to practice 
12 3 ! 1 2 5 






■ «*»-»» i | *'ii*iO**» « >!>■*<» 



' _L 



t 



— f 



i 






W Witf ' 



Roles X 

should 

avoid 



J 



,v* 



— 



_L 



amWCima -« - J 




m 







S^P'OHIrrriT- HOuSS 



L< A^r-'i^ive 

;>.. Observe ting 

3 , ^cc|.riit.ion seeking 



U, W..i'-,clr3wal 

5, U(>m ,r :C:titiv© 

/ \ P!..*yb<x? 

7. Spe-lal interest 
o' e-- ; *>1 




r 
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‘ i i'YV 5 oi' DI 5 -'.’ r ‘ 

x\'T$ LYi k..;t i til/te : l° 

general to?fc i.:.ed i’oi’ the course, 

a. a ones cion of fact 



'.jnn ;*o r i3i scur.nion which narrow the 



o 

ERIC 



b. a 11117 tioa of valua 
o« a pUJ-.Jti.OU o.t policy. 

U^ir-j :.be no.* 3 'ii o.uos for a round of die cushions. 



dry j the ••iii’cVoace licit the roles t ie* i r.cb participant plays in the 
Jiscuuaion. ('Via attached sheet - ,! Th-. roles wa play as others see them.") 



js Select a vocation or profession i»* Yvich yvo. are interostsde Males 



a list of siiu-tiona in which yon wijyit participate in discussion. 
How large « rol * does disensuton t> * ' V V * n >*>»..* occupation? 



Make an oral com.ioyit on the f o Hewing s gs'csp sdv*?s s 

* 

a. Discuss ion and debate are esse: • lied tool.s of democracy. 

b. nomocracy Thtends only ns for ; • the sound cf a man’s voice, 

c. Thero is little evidence to oupporh the condition that the average 
person can discuss any thing into LYi gently. 

d. The characteristics of r.i ost dissuasions are manipulation and control 
2 . The decisions made by a fow carefully chosen i arsons are better 



than decisions made through discussion. 



Assume that you have boon asked to oex-ve as ciiairma: of a paual-forjui 
Make a list of things you would do 3 n preparing for the discussion 
6 . Divide the class into four groups: 



1 . h round table discussion 



? . a par 



3 . a s'^mposium 

Jj, a forum 



y, role- pi i n g 






Make a list of things which act as blocks to effective discussion in 
each form. Select a topic suitable for each type of discussion and 
allow a definite amount of time in class for each group to demonstrate 
the techniques of c j ach form. 

7. Assume that yov are to arrange for a panel discussion on your campus. 
Selects a s» eject which is of interest to the entire student bo^y. 
Indicate whom you would invite to sit on the panel, and why. Whom 
woulr' you select as moderator? What sort of preli anry or practice 
q : practice discussion would you plan? 

C. For the part of a class that is listening, have them write a one page 
evaluation of the discussion or fill out evaluation form. 



UNIT II 

SCIENTIFIC * INFORMATIVE 
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T*i 2 informative talk may be dpito^ized in the following steps 
‘1# Introduction 

a* establish rapport 

b. gain attention 

c. relate the subject to the wants of the listeners, 

d. preview what you intend to say by listing the control idea and 
purpose and main points, 

2. Organize s 

a# in logical order 

bo in adaptive order 

3, Develop each point around the following pattern 

a, relate the point to previous material or purpose 
bo state the point 

c, make it clear by explanation, comparison, or illustration 

d, support or prove it by specific instances, testimony, sttistics 

/ 

or additional factual illustration. 
ho Conclude 



Differences between written and oral communic tion 

1, Writing depends upon language alone; in speech, meanings are communicated 

* t * 

through language-voice-action, a unified medium, not separate media, 
George Bernard Shaw once said, tt !?here are fifty ways of saying yes, and 
five hundred of saying no, but only one way of writing them down.” 

2, Both writing and reading are usually solitary activities; by its very 
nature speech is social, 

3, Written language represents the outcome of thinking; the language of 
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speech represents thinking-going-on* 

lu Written language is comgealed, set* Because it is concealed, it may 
become permanent* But speech exists only in the moment of utterance* 

It cannot truly be preserved in written record, on tape, or even in a 
sound movies. 

5* Except for letters, a piece or writing is necessarily addressed "to 
who it may concern"; speech is addressed to a particular audience, at 
a particular time, on a specific occasion* The writer-reader relation- 
ship is thus distant in time and space, whereas the speaker- listener 
relationship is usually immediate and close. 

6. Again except for letters, a reader's response to what he reads is 
seldom communicated to the author. But a listener's response is 
immediate and direct. 

(Prom Basic 1 rincipleg of Speech by Sarett, Foster, and Sarett) 

I* Introduction 

A* Establishing Rapport 

1. Through syjeech manner 

a. You ro«3y begin to establish rapport with your audience by waltang 
to the platform or the lectern with quiet assurance* 

b. You may establish rapport by standing before the audience 
quietly ard silently. 

c. You nay establish rapport by being physically dire t in delivery. 

d. You nay establish rapport by being friendly and pleasant* 

e* You rc^y establish rapport by an informal or even a casual manner* 

f* You may establish rapport by the skillful use of contrast. 




s 



2o Through what issaid - 106 - 

a. Establishing rapport by corteous and generous acknowledgment of 
the cbiirman’s introduction. 

b. Establishing rapport by reference to a preceding speaker 

c. Establishing rapport by sincere expressions of pleasure 

d. Efwrlishing rapport by referring to matters of lo*al interest 

e. 'establishing repport by reference to the place and occasion 
f • E8talishing rapport by reference to tho idea dominant at the 

moment in the minds of the audience 

f. Establish rapport by responding to the mood of the audience 

*■» Establishing rapport by reference to the special interests of 
the audience 

i Establishing rapport by casual comment on homely or trifling matter 
of which the audience is aware 

, • Establishing rapport by opeining with a compliment to t he a udience 
B. //ention Methods 

I. A speak-r may arouse interest in his subject by relating it to the 
special interests of his audience, 

2, A speaker may arouse interest by interpreting his subject in concrete 
turms familiar to the audience 

3. A spskker may arouse interest by creating curiosity, 

h» A speaker may arouse interest by laying down a barrage of questions 

5, A speaker may arouse interest by op&ninjg with a striking fact. 

0. A speaker may arouse interest with a narrative. 

I 

7. A speaker may arouse interest with an ti¥s r 'doUu 

8. A speaker may arouse interest with a familiar historic incident, 
quotation, character or book. 

9. A speaker may arouse and hold interest by use of visual aids. 

10. A speaker arouses and hol^s interest through an effective speech style* 
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0* Want'.* of the listeners 

1, Primary motives 

a* Self-preservation and the desire for physical well-being 
b. Freedom from external restraint 

Co Preservation and increase of self-esteem (ege expansion) 
d. Preservation of the human race 

2. Secondar motives 

Bedause secondary or derived motives are indefinte in number 
and because they vary from person to person, no classification of 
motive appeals is entirely satisfactory® The list which follows 
however, contains most of the specific drives or desires to which 
speakers appeal, 
a® Acquistion and saving 
b. Adventure 
Co Companionship 
d. Creating 

1. Organizing 

2. Building 
e» Curiosity 

f. Destruction 

g. Fear 

h® Fighting 
a® anger 
b. competition 
i* Imitation 
Independence 
k. Loyalty 

1. to friends 

2. to family 

3. to social groups 
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1* Personal enjoyment 

1. of comfort and luxury- 
20 of beauty and order 
3o of peasant sensations (tastes, smells) 
bo of recreation 
5. of relief from restraint 
m 0 Power and authority 
no Pride 

1. reputation 
2„ self-i3stpert 
o. Reverence or worship 
1. of Leaders 

2o of institutions or traditions 
3. of the Deity 
po Mevu?. , ion 
q® S«:: Fttr action 
r c Sytpathy 

fits oR ft 

D. 

1. Introduction 

s 

a» Detrition - The specific purpose of a Speech is the precise 
rerronse desired from the audience by the speaker 

K MtV.e the statement clear and com^rie 

Co Dilineate exactly what you want the a udience to do feel, 
relieve, understand, or enjoy, 

2c Central idea 

a. Definition: The central idea is a topic sentence which unifies 

and encompasses all the points of your speech's contend 
3* Main Points 

a. Calls attention to the broad outlines of the speech so the 
audience will know how the speech will develop 






BODY 

A. 



B. 



Adapting organization to content and purpose 
Logical structures 

1. Time sequence 
2 0 Space sequence 

з. Cause-effect sequence 

2u Special topical sequence or partition 
5>. Clar^if ication . or categories 
6.* woblem- solution 

adapting organization to situation 
Adaptive structures 

1. From the familiar to the unfamiliar 
?. From the simple to the more complex 
From the abstract to the concrete 

и, From the concrete to the abstract 
From the general to the more specific 

<?„ From the specific to the more general 
% The climactic 
h The hypothetic*! 

9o The metaphorical 

Th 9 forms of verbal, support 

Several forms of verbal support may be used to develop or prove the 
ideas in speech: 

1. Explanation 

2. Analogy or c mparison 



S', figurative analogy 



b. Literal analogy 

3. Illustration (detailed example) 

a. hypothetical illustration 



b. Factual illustration 




Specific instance (Undeveloped example) 
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5* Statistics 

6. Testimony 

7. Restatement 

CONCLUSION 

A* Issuing a challenge rr appeal 

B. Summarizing 

C. Using a quot&tio/. 

D. Using an illustration 

Eo Supplying ar additional inducement to belief or action 
F* Stateing e personal intention 

SUGGESTED ASSIGN (ENTS FOR INFORMATIVE 



1. Repo t a first hand study or observation 
a, The campus parking situation 

> . The study habits of residents in ny dorm 

c. Crowd behavior at campus event 

d. Crowd behavior at Last Chance 

e* Significant changes in your attitude toward college 
f. Planning for a campus even « homecome, proms, etc. 

2. A classroom oral report on an outside reading assignment,, 

r 

3 # resent a two-minute talk in which '3TOU support or deny the truth of some 
well-known adage, proverb, or quotation. 

Suggestion: a. Youth is a wonderful thing; what a crime to wastdit 

on children. 

b. Youth is the age of striving and selfishness. 

Co Youth is a blunder; manhood a struggle; old ag*» a regret 

d. Life is like p&aying a violin solo in public and 
learning the instrument as one goes along 

e. Democracy gives every man the right to be his own 



oppressor o 
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b, A formal talk to be given to a service club explaining how communications 
break down and mis understanding arise between generations. 

Compare the youth of today with the youth of some other culture, his- 
torical period, race. Select one significant aspect of similarity 
(or dissimilarity) and substantiate this view with as many forms of 
verbal support as possible in the given timeo 
6* Hold a classroom discussion on "What are my generations 8 attitudes 
toward the Federal Government” o Have each student come with one 
contention and support. After one student has presented his in- 
formation, call on another student and t.nt student must relate his 
contention and support (impromptu) to the previous comments „ 

r 

7, Prepare a three-minute speech in which you demonstrate to the class 

* 

how wome slple device or gadget works. (Camma, light bulb, a 
flashlight battery - use visual aids) 

8, Make an audience analysis of your class. 

9, Analyze a written speech T'<x? attention factors 

a. specific purpose 

b. adaption to audience 
Co logical organization 
do or all of the above 

10. During a round of classroom talk, jot down what ;'ou believe to be the 
specific purpose of each speecho In cases where the majority failed 
to grasp the speakers purpose, decide who was a ivuli - speaker or 
audience. 

llo Have some students study Gallup 9 s method of "breaking down” the "Great 
American audience" and report on ito 
12. Talk on how to do something 

a. Kick a football 

b. Driving a golf ball 



o 
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13* Give a three-or four-minutofe talk on some subject that arouses your 
fighting spirit-dishonesty, curelty, unnecessary red tape, campus 
injustices, unsympathetic officials or theachers, unfair requirements 
or restrictions, the denial of civil liberties, biased newspaper 
reporting, dangerous demagogs* 

Choose a subject that makes you genuinely angry, excited, or indignant* 
Let yourself go vocally and physically in denouncing the institution or 
practice. Be careful, however, to back up what you say with facts* 

Tou may iwska the point as strongly as you like, provided you are able 

» 

to prove it. ^(Remember to franc a specific purpose and to choose 
materials suitable to secure thi desired response from your listeners*) 

111. Read carefully for three days t\v editorials ans signed columns in your 
newpapero To what extent were t\3 forms of supporting material used 
to substantiate the writers® vievx* How often were opinions expressed 
without supporting evidence* 

1^. Organise a one-point informa ive ineech on one of the following subjects 
or a similar subject* Employ at Loast three different for^s of 
supporting material* 
a* The meaning of pragmatism 

b. The principle of liberal e< ucation 

c. The reason for shop lifting 

d. The meaning of "God is deac" 

% 

16. Choose one of the following subjects and develop it according to three 
different types of organization Confine the development to main 
points. 

The contemporary novel 
teaching machines 
the theatre of the absurd 
student government 

How to learn through better listening 
the use of visual aid in speaking* 



a. 

b. 
c • 
d. 
e* 
f* 
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17o Evaluate the introductions and conclusions of a speech printed in 
Vital Speeches ♦ 

18 0 List at least ten different situations in which informative speeches 
are called for. To what extent do you thir.k the same principles of 
organi7ation apply in each of these situations, and to what extent 
must special modifications or adaptations be made? 

19. Make a study of one particular type of informative speaking - the 
classroom lecture, the oral report - After listening to a number 
of talks of this kind, prepare a paper in which you comment on any 
special problems of organization or presentation or content which appear 
to be present. How were or can thene problems be solved? 

20 * Deliver a short talk in which you tell th \ class to construct a map 
« locating a certain building in tour3 or yo'ir lome town. Collect the 
maps they draw and see how accurate they h .ve bien. 

21® Deliver a short speech in which you explain a plai of organization, a 
procedure, or operation. 

22. Deliver a shor talk in which you attempt to nuke the tudience appreciate 
a. a great distance 

b* a great value 

c. a great quality 

d. a great size 

e. a great waste 

23. Have students avaluate speakers either orally, in ai essay, or on fo\«n 3 
(see attached forms) 

2b. To demonstrate the need for accuracy, have a student reated in' froat 

• ^ 

of a table tell a person standing behind the table hot to 'tie a tie 

r • 

or wrap a package. Speaker cannot look at demonstrator^ .aid demonstrator 
should not use his oro knowledge to help speaker. 

o 
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NAME. 



i 'lan e? Audiouce Adaptation 



GENERAL PURPOSE— 
SPECIFIC PURPOSE. 



ATTENTION METHODS : (XX 

s 

GENERAL PLAN 



MOTIVE APPEAL- 



VERBAL SUPPORT (SPECIFIC DEVICES 



VISUAL SUPPORT 




*> 



INCLUDING METHOD 




DOCUMENTATION 



TYPES OF RESONING INVOLVED IN THE SPEECH 
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UNIT III - RHETORIC 
PERSUASION 

A* Speaker 

If a speaker is to develop his speech with maximum persuasiveness, 

he must take due account of some of the following "musts*” 

1, He must learn to think objectively. 

2* He roust understand habit, emotion, values, attitudes, and all ther 
non- logical factors that influence human behavior* 

3. He must adapt himself to the various mental attitudes of audiences. 

li. He roust acquire skill in formulating responses for various mental 
attituded. 

*>. He must know the various kinds of belief -making m terials at his 
disposal, those that are not logical as well as those that are 
logical* 

6. He must acquire skill in understandind and adapting to motives 
and desires. 

7. He roust acquire skill in the use of suggestion. 

8* He must understand the principles that govern attention and develop 
sUll in controlling attention* 

9. He roust understand the special problems that arise when men act 
as a crowd* 

10* He must understand the pseudo-reasoning processes through which 

men go in order to justify decisions which they have made irrationally. 

i 

* .» 

B. Message * • 

General principles of all outlining 

1. Coordination - a series of generally related points, all of which 
have one or more important element in common. 

2. Subordination - topics or reasons whould be subordinated or 




placed in inferiour order to others on its basis cf some significant 
relationship. 
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3* Distinctness - each point in the outline should represent a separate 
idea in its own right. 

In Sequence - effort should be made to arrange the points in each 
coordinate list in some kind of order or progression. 

3>. Symbolization - eve7y point in the outline should be marked by 
a symbol which at cnce designates the degree of subordination and 

t 

also its place in /he coordinate list. 

C. Types of propositions in speeches to presuade 

* 

1. Something should or should not be done - policy 

2. Something is or it not so - fact 

3o Something is desirable or undesirable - value 

D. Steps in organise tior of Persuasive speech 

1. Attention 

2. Need 

3. Satisfaction 
In Visualization 
5. Action 
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1, Introductory statement, (Attention step) 



2, Involvement statements (Motivating audience 



3 Need Step 

a. Belief 



1. Reasons 



a. Proof 



b. Belief 

1, Reasons 

a. Proof 

c, Belief 

1. Reasons 
a. Proof 

Satisfaction Step 

a. Criteria 

b, Statement of proposal 
1. Proof 

5 . Visualzation Step 




6. Action Step, (Appeal for sound solution) 



Traditional Brief 
Introducation 
Title ,. 
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The Proposition (An exact stateatn of the proposition) 



I. 



II o 



III. 



IVo 



V. 



(Immediate considerations- A brief statement of the factors which are 
immediately responsible /or cinsideration of the proposition at this time. 
This Proposition is t^moly. • • • 0 a — , ■ — — 



C cru w ■ ■ ■ ■ i " 

(Relevant backgroun— s< ch material about the history and origin of the 
problem as may be n-cessary to set it in its proper context.) 

The history of this problem is important » . o o .a.- ■ ■ ~ 



C »■ ■ ■ 1 1 > ■ ‘ 

(Definition of teriuJ- a definition of the important words and phrases in 
the proposition ari such other special words and phrases as will recur in 

the brief. 

The terms are defined as follows • o «, s o a. - . 

ho- 

C O il ■ 111 ■ - - — "" ■ ■ ■ ■ I ■ ■ — ■ 

(Stipulation- matters which, although necessary to an understanding of the 
proposition, need not and will not be supported by evidence and argument 

in the bripf. 

A. It is well known that: lo 

2 . 

B. It is recognized that: (Admissions) 

1. 

2 C 

Co This debate is not concerned with: (Exclusions 

1. 

• 2. 

(Issues) a statement of all potential issues 

The issues ot this debate are : a. . 

c . ... - - — 

d. — 



Body 

I. Statement of the first issue V.a. above for 

A. Rflflen n - ■ 

lo Support, , 

B. Reaso n - ■ — « — — — — 

lo Support^ . 

2 • Support . — 



Conclusion 
lo Therefore, as 

A. Restate first issue „ 

B. Restate second issue. 
Co 

Do 
Eo 



and as 
« and as 



u o v 

We urge the adoption of (Restement of the propostion of the debate o) 



AUDIENCE UNDERSTA NDING REQUIREMENTS 



A. Nature of evidence 

B. Nature of reasoning 

C. Propaganda 

A. Type of evidence 

1. Admissible or inadmissible 

2. Primary or secondary evidence 

3. Written or unwritten 
b. Direct or indirect 
*>. Real or personal 

6. Lay or expert 

7. Prearranged or causal evidence 

8. Negative evidence 

B. Force of evidence 
1. Partial Proof 

2® Corroborative proof 
3* Indispensable proof 
j h. Conclusive proof 

C. Tests of evidence 

1. timeliness 

2, Relevancy 

3* Internal consistency 
iu External consistency 

5. Sufficiency 

6. Comparative quality 

7* Tests of statistical evidence 

8. Tests of source 

9. Tests of reporting 

10. Tests of documentation 
$ 11. Tests of audience acceotabili t.v 

I ERIC 
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TYPES OF REASONING 
A* Reasoning bv exa pie 
1. Te^ts 

a* Is the example relevant? 

b. Are there a reasonable number of examples? 

c. Jo the examples cover a critical period of time? 

d. Are examples typical? 

e. Are negative examples non-critical? 

3. Reasoning by analogy 

1. Tests 

a. Are there significant points of similarity? 

b* Are the points of similarity critical to the comparison? 

c. Are the points of difference non-critif al? 

d# Is the analogical reasoning cumulative? 

e* Are only literal analogies used as logical proof? 

C. Causal reasoning 
1* Tests 

a. Is the alleged cause relevant to the effect described? 
b* Is this the sole or distinguishing factor? 
c. Is there reasonable probability that no undesirable effect may 
result from this particular cause? 
d# Is there a counteracting cause? 

e„ Is the cause capable of producing the efJect? 

D. Sign reasoning 
1. Tests 

a. Is the alleged substance releva nt to the attibute described? 

b. Is the relations >ip inherent? 

c. Is there a counter factor that disrupts tie relationship 
Is the sign reaponin^ cumulative? 



d. 



STRUCTURES OF REASONING 
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A* Syllogism 

1. The categorical syllogism 

2. The disjunctive syllogism 

3. The conditional syllogism 
B. The enthymeme 

PROPAGANDA 

1. The card stacking device 

2. the faulty generalization device 

3. The falsification device 
U. False analogy device 

5. Non seguitur device 

6. The false issues device (red herring, trick or aversion) 

7. The false relationship device 

8. The false dilemma (either - or) 

9* The name calling device 

10o The glittering generality 

11. The personalities device 

12. The transfer device 

13. The band wagon device 
lli. The plain folks device 



Assignments for rhetoric 
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1# Select a speech subject. Frame the specific purpose of a five-minute 
speech to persuade on this subject tot 

a. an audience that is favorable but not aroused. 

b. an audience that is apathetic 

c. an audience that is interested but undedided. 

d. an audienre that is hostile toward the oropositio/ 

e. an audience t hat is opposed to any change from the resent situation. 

2. Orgaini^e a one- point persuasive speech on one of the folloving subjects 
or a similar subject. Employ at least tnree different forms o.' supporting 
material. 

a. lou can learn to read faster. 

b. Co-educational colleges are best for turning out scholars. 

c. Let's adopt a four day school week 

d. All 18 year olds, regardless of sex, should be drafted for governeratn 
service. 

e. We should increase our athletic scholarships. 

f . The opportunity for a college education should be provided free. 

3. Select a subject toward which you think the members of your class are likely 
to be apathetic. Work out an introduction for a sheech that will arouse 
interest in the subject and secure your listeners" goodwill and respect. 

In Select a controversial topic likely to arouse strong feeling among members 
of your speech class. Work out three different conclusions for a speech 
on this tfcplc, as follows: 

a. One that would leave them in a thoughtful mood. 

b. One that would arouse them to enthusiasm and excitement 

c. One that would encourage in them a quiet determination to take some 
definite course of action. 
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Suggested topics: 

a. Excessive cutting of classes 

b. Cheating in exams. 

c. Honor system 

d. Restricting students to the area on weekends. 

5* Analyze a speech in Vital Speeches for one or all of the following: 

a. Persuasive wording of the speech 

b. Persuasiveness of his support 

c. Effectiveness of the call for action 

d. effectiveness of the visualization step 

e. Effectiveness of the need step 

f. Effectiveness of the solution step 
go Effectiveness of the introduction 

6. Make a three-minute speech where you introduce a motion to student congre^ 
and support it. 

7» Make a three-minute speech where you advocate a specific change in the college 0 
Suggested topics: 

a. Required attendance to classes 

b. Honor system 

c. Girls be allowed to live off campus 

d. Required attendance at concerts 

e. Comprehensive e ams in $ajor 

8. In an impromptu speech support or deny the followin statement: 

Persuasion and propa anda are unethical 

9. Writ" a one- page paper on: 

What personality traits do you associate with the successful! persuader? 



r 
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10. In a short speech or paper, tall how the listener roust react to a nersuasive 
speech, in order to make an ethical action as a result of the speech, 

11. Evaluate class speeches. 

12. Select a topic. Read and compare ten articles on reasoning and support 

13. Brin# in a speaker and have him U3e several propaganda devices. Rave 
cIojs identify each. 

lli. Bring in the debate team. Have class evaluate arguments. 
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Unit IV - oval Reading 
READING TO AN AUDIENCE 

Reading aloud to an audience can be both a useful art and a fine art* It 
is a useful art when the speaker reads quotations to support ideas in h s speech 
or when a secretary of an organization reads his minutes to the membership. It 
is a fine art when an interpreter reads a narrative poem for the aesthetic 
pleasure of his listeners or when a play-reading group presents an interprets 
tion of a contemporary drama. 

The speaker needs to be able to read well in order to give an accurate and 
effective interpretation on any documentary material he wants to include in a 
speech. Even though he may be able to deliver his own ideas with a full reali- 
zation of meaning, he may not be able to re-create the thought of someone else 
and present it with the same grasp of meaning* The audience loses respect 
for a speaker who reads poorly* 

Reading aloud to an audience is as much a process of communication as de- 
livering a speech extemporaneously or as tal ing with another person, fie oral 
reading of a manuscript speech or of passages to be inc 1 uded in an e v te"i r »orane- 

cus spe ch requires the communication of thought and feeling to 1 ‘ st^ners who 

respond to its ideas and emotional connotations. Accurate communication through 
reading demands the directed mental activity of the reader and the listener. If 
the speaker ®s own understanding is incomplete or distorted, his listeners will 
be misled* If h* is to convey all the overtones of thought and feeling to otier 

people, he must have a full comprehension of his meaning at the moment of reading* 

Re must also express the mea ning with a lively sense of communication and make 
an earnest effort to gain a response form his hearers. 

Some general misconceptions about reading aloud are prevalent. Some un- 
trained speakers have the notion that oral reading is easy because they simply 
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stand bei'ore an audience and read a manuscript. They feel secure because they 
have a printed text before them- Since there is little to tax their memories 
they ’/ill be confident while reading. An increase in confidence is helpful, 
usually, but security is not synonymous with effectiveness. Effective communica- 
tion requires a skill ancl competence that can be gained mostquicly by training 
and practice. 

Professional people, particularly administrators, ministers, lawyers, 

politicians, and teachers, read speeches for a variety of reasons. Some reM 
* 

because the pressure of their activities limits time r or the preparatio of 
good extemporaneous speeches. Some read because + hev want to express themself 9 
in a better style. Others read because the’- mil be quoted extensively ?md tie* 
want to be quoted accurately. Sometimes it is necessary for important public 
figures to give advance copies of their remarks to the press several hours 
before the actual speech is delivered, and to depart from the text might cause 
confusion. You may believe that you will never be such an important person; 
nevertheless, teachers read to their students, lawyers read in court, and 
business men constanly read to their colleagues and employees in conferences 
and committee meetings, Whet ever the reason, it is important for beginning 
speakers to learn to read their own words and the words of others with a full 
appreciation of the meaning, if they want to gain the desired response. 

The causes for ineffective reading are not difficult to detect® A 
poorly compsed manuscript, whether the words a^e the speakers own or those 
of another, is not easy to read. A manuscript that reveals few of the 
characteristics of oral style, that may never have een intended for listeners, 
seldom makes the speaker's tak simple. Furthermore, speakers allow their habits 
of silent reading to carry over into their oral reading. For years they ha v e 
been trained to read rapidly to cover long assignments for classes and to 
read quickly to gain as much information as possible. They may have great 
skill in silent reading to get the main theme and the leading ideas. 3ecause 
the main thought is clear in their own minds, they believe the idea is just 
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as clear in the minds of the audience when they have re d it aloud* As a 
rule they read far too rapidly for hearers to understand, and to appreciate 
the significance of the thought. They need to analyze, interpret, assimilate, 
and present the thought with a full realization of the meaning* Skimmin^ will 
not do* If the speaker possesses an adequate voice and articulation for most 
occasions, he can improve his oral reading and become more effective in communi- 
cating the meaning of a manuscript or a printed page. 

COMMUNICATING TIE K-1ANIN G: ANALX3I3, INTERPRETATION, A33IMLATI0N, *ND PRE* 

SENTATION 

Mastery of content is the first essential in any kind of oral communication. 
If you are not sure of the ideas, how can you communicate them accurately? If 
you are reading your own manuscript, you should have mastered the content. If 
you have analysed the thought by checking your reasoni g in coo trucking a 
sentence analysis, this ten should he a simple one for you. But if you are 
reading the words of another author, you will need to analyze his thought 
carefully. For some texts you will need to know as much as you can about the 
author and his reasons for witing. Analysis of the manuscript by self -questioning 
will help to make the ideas and implications clear. In making your understanding 
exact and thorough you may employ a systematic analysis of the meaning. 

Analysis . The basic requirement for intelligent reading aloud is a com- 
pleste understanding of the relative importance of ideas and of their relation- 
snip to each other. The reader m^st be able to determine the units of thought; 
the key ideas in each unit and the degrees of their importance; the relationship 
of key ideas and units of thought to each other; coordination subordination, 
parallelism, series, contrast, condition, climax; and the structure of the larrer 
units. 

Th* re der must also determine the appropriate -ttitude to e e^presse' 1 ’ in 
each unit of thoughts anger, pity, fear, nride, joy, hope, reverence, surprise. 
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The meaning cannot be complete without the feeling that accompanies it* Vivid 
reading depends upon full comprehension of both meaning and feeling* 

Interpretation . A single sentence by itself offers more nossihil i ties of 
interpretation than there are words in the sentence: each ”ord may b* a ke' r 

idea if onTy one idea is imnoronnt, and t^o or more words may he important in 
the srone rending. These id. ? as upon whi'h attention is focused are called centers. 
For example, the sentence; ”3he is going to the theatre tonight,” offers the 
following possibilites of centering: 

1. on she * She rather than he is going; 

2. on i£ : ^ is rea l3 r true that she is going; 

3* r.i going : she is actually getting started; 

Ip on to: she is going toward the theatre rather than away from it; 

So on the: she is going to the one theatre she tinks is the best one; 

6 0 on theatre : she is going to the theatre instead of the fraternity 

party; 

7. on tonight : she is going tonight, not tomorrow night; 

8. on she and tonight : it is she, not he, who is goi^g, and it is 

tonight, not tomorrow night* 

The attitudes "hich may accompany each of these logical meanings, multiply 
;he number of possible interpretations for the sentence. For example, the first 
centering may e given with the attitude of indignation or surprise or relief of 
resignation. The second centering may bo given with the feeling of triumph or 
insistence or doubt Or boredom. Each of tae other centerings may have a variety 
of attitudes « 

As soon as this simgle sentece is put into a context of two sentences, the 
centering in the first sentence is determined by the meaning of the second. 

For example, ”3he is going to the theatre tonight a as soon as she gets there 
she will buy our tickets for tomorrow night." Because the key ideas in the 
second sentence are the arrival and the time: gets and tomorrow, the most 



important ideas in the first sentence, are the place and the time: Theatre 
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and tonight . In each sentence, however, there is a third idea of some importance: 
she in the first sentence and ticket s in the second. The ideas repeated in the 
second sentence fall into the backgournd of attention because they are all 
repeated for clearness of the c -ntinuity of the thought, not Tor enmhais or 
reinforcement of the thought: she, there , she night . These four word* are not 

centers of attention because the three idea • of person, time, end nlace hive 
already b*en brought out clearly ing the first sentence and do not ne^ further 
stress. If the third sentence were "Tomorrow right is the right n'git, isn’t, 
it?", the word tomorrow would be one of the centers of attention because the 
idea is repeated for emphasis. A word repeated for clearness is called an echo, 
and one reated for emphais is called a restatement . An echo is never a center of 
attentions a restatement mu3t be a center. 

Assimilation . The ability to understnd the text to be read aloud must be 
utilized not only in the preliminary analysis but also in the communication with 
the audience. Being able to work out relationships and degrees of importance 
of ideas is fine, but the real test is knowing them weill eno\gh to communicate 
them ef Actively to listeners. Being able to decide what attiti J e is appropriate 
for a particular ideas is essential, but being able to express t.at attitude 
so that the audience can feel it is the final test. 

Study and rehearsal for S full grasp of the man and feel in 5’ -ill enable you 
to assimilate your material to that you can present it as you want tti audience 
to ge^ it. You must be able to re-create the thought and tie attitude, at the 
moment of reading aloud if your communication is to be vivid. 

Presen ation . Presentation of ideas in reading is more difficult thiu 
communication is speaking for most students because the reader must get tae thougit 
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from the text, interpret it, and then communicate it, whereas the spea ker 
in extemporaneous delivery thinks the thought as he communic tes it» If 
assimilation is complete, the reader should be able to interpret as he reads 
and therefore should have no 'tore difficulty than the extemporaneous sneaker, 

The problem is to be able to devote your attention primarily to your listeners 
and not to the text* You should look at the manuscript as little as possible 
a nd at the audience as much as possible. You should be concernedabout the 
aesponee of your listeners as your major objective in reading a manuscript 
as much as yju are in speaking extern poraneously. 

TERMS T :3ED IN THE STUDY OF ORAL READING 

Several terms are useful in analyzing mea ning and feeling ind in improving 
the interpretation of ideas to an audience. Aiey .Lead to better under standing <. 

lo Conversational quality in reading results from a full realization 
of the content of the words of the selection as they are read, and 
a lively sense of* communication with the audience. It is that 
quality that makes the -audience feel the speaker is animated by a 
sincere purpose to communicate ideas attained by mastering meaning . 
2 . Centering is the mental process of discovering which idea rairies 
the essential meaning and of focusing attention upon this idea 
until it stands out in relief from other ideas in the phrase. 

It results from determing the relationship between ideas in the 

same or other phrases. . 

3 a A center is the idea in the phrase which carries the essential 
meaning of that thought group and upon which attention is focused, 
ho A phrase is a group of words constituting a unit of thought and 
containing at least one center of attention: it is such a part of 

the thought as the mind grasps as a single unit, 

J>„ Phrasing is the vocal manifestation of centering. By means of 
pausing and vocal changes the reader is able to indicate phrases 
to his audience o The physical effect of centering and phrasing 
is emnhasis* 
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6. a new idea >• is an idea which appears Cor the first time in the 
selection. 

7. An ocl’J is an idea repeated for the purpose of clearness or coherence. 

It constitutes the connective tissue of the languageand falls into 

i\e background of attention. It has the sare relation to the original 

statement of the idea that a pronoun has to its nnter^dentj hence it 

* 

may s e the repetition of the original idea or a synonym. 

8* A restatement is an e^ea repeated for the p:urpose of emphasis. 

It may l, e the same word or a different word. 

9. Amplificatio n is a development or enlargement of an idea by neans 
of general illustration, specific instance, allusion, reference to 
authority, details, or other support. 

10. Emotional drifting is the persistence of an attitude or emotion 
in speaking without regard to changes in the mood or meaning. 

11. Ove rcentering is the focusing of attention upon too many ideas int 
the selection because of failure to realize subordinate relation- 
ships between ideas that belong in the same phrase. 

12. Over phasin g, the separation of ideas into too many phrases, results 
from over center lng» 

13. Und e rcenterlng is the failure to ‘'ecus attention upon all the major 
ideas in the selection because of insufficient grasp of the weaning. 

Ill, Underphrasir.g , the presentation of ideas in groups too large to 
convey the full meaning, results from under centering 
1$. Misplaced- centering, focusing of attention upon the wrong word in a 
phrase, results from a misinterpretation of the meaning. 

X6o Physical unity results from concentration, poise, and muscular 

coordination, and produces harmony of thought, voice, and acticn. 

17. Physical drifting is the maintenance of a set facial or nodily 
expression or attitude without regard for changes of meaning, 
emotion, or mood. 

o 
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Distraction of a tention is the lma of concentration and can be 

— » « 1—11 ■* .T3BEgaaw»«> Kmmmtm — w ■ — mm=mm nm i 

prevented only by refocusing attention until the meaning is grasped. 

19. a pause is a moment of silence after a phrase, or before or after 
a word, needed by both the reader and the listener for the 
refocusing of attention. It may be used for clearness or for 
emphasis. The reader uses the pause after a phrase to interpret the 
trait phrase. The listener uses it to assimilate the preceding 

= p v rase. 

20 . Ut -sit tion is a break in a phrase caused by insufficient focusing 
o:' attention. Frequently it is vocalized with an irritating a, er, 
up uh. 

21 . S tructural e^nhasis is the development of proportion climax, and 
other relationships i within the larger units of t ie sele^tio''. 

22 . feise results from a posture which is niether strained nor limn, 

mi mm mrnmmm 

It requires sufficient control over the muscles to avoid any 
appearance of slouchiness, and sufficient freedom from tension 
'o permit ease of movement. It is self-assurance without arrogance. 

CHOOSINf AND STUDYING SELECTIONS FROM SPEECHES 

?;lecti<ns for study and reading aloud should represent a high level of 
thou at and *.omposition. The ideas should be significant to the reader and to 
his hearers, preferably with some appeal for belief or action or both. Although 
es 9 d $8 and editorials frequently provide good selections, speeches are a more 
r liable source because they were composed for oral presentation. The direct, 
personal, communicative qualities of style in an earnest persuasive speech help 
the reader to develop the urge to comrir nicate with his audience. A well-cou- 
itructed selection on a live issue enables the reader to re-create + he thou ht 
with enthusiasm and to present it with forceful delivery. 




It — 
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In cutting a speech to make a coherent selection, the reader should make 
certain that ho does not distort the speaker^ thought and that he preserved 
the continuity of waning. The resulting selection should convey a complete 
idea to the audience. 

T j gain the greatest amount benefit from the stud} and re*di g of a 
selection, systematic analysis of the thought is essential. To -'e completely 
effective in reading aloud, you must attain a full understanding of the meaning 
and feeling, you must assimilate the idea: ; with vivid i a^ery and appropriate 
attitudes, and you must be able to re-create the thought and the amotions at 

the moment you read them to your listeners. 

For preparing to read aloud with improved communication various devices 
are helpful. Marking a copy of the selection for study can assist the mind 
in comprehension, but the copy should never be used for reading aloud lest the 
interpretation become mechanical o The best centering and phrasing can be 
indicated; the two kinds of repetition, echo, and rest.itemtn, can be differentiated; 
parallelisms, contrasts, subordinations, and other relationships can be recorded 
a* titudes and images can be suggested. Paraphrasing, summarising, interpolating, 
amplifying, self-questioning, and illustrating are excellent means of compelling 
your mind to a't upon the ideas and of preventing the thou ht and feeling 
from becoming inert. 

Practice in reading can be valuable; or it can oe useless and even harmful. 

It is valuable only when you keep an ale- t mind focused on the meaning. You 
should be vigorous on. ideas that call for vigor, and jovial on ideas that call for 
joviality. The sentence "ditler was the most destructive man in history" can 
be read vigorously, but the sentence "This process has twelve steps" calls for 
no special attitude other than the desire to be understood. Merely repeating 
words makes reading mechanical; employing force and variety without regard to 
meaning makes reading unintelligible. Practice tends to make permanent; it 
does not necessarily make per ecto In practice the fi~st requisite is full and 
constant concentration on the meaning. 

I ERIC 

L 
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Reading to communicate may be especially difficult for those who have given 
declamations for admiration of proud parents and kind neighbors* To overcoe 
bad habits acquired in "speaking pieces” or learning elocution” may require 
an exacting discipline in realization of content. The ri:ht thought can be 
communicated only when the reader understands it* 

You should learn ideas before you attempt to learn words. rr hree devices 
are especially useful in focusing attention: (1) Paraphrasing the ^terial 

V’sts your grasp of thought. (?) Summarizing; enables you to ?, ind the kor ideao 
and to see their interrelations* (3) Interpolating expression* to be usdd uniy 
in preliminary study, helps you to concentrate on the significance of the words. 
Such expressions as ”do you understand?" "Isn’t this true?", "Note this point.," 
"Let me repeat.,” and "low terrible taat result would be/” help you to think 
with your audience. In preparing a selection you should sue the following 
plan of study; 

1. Read the selection carefully, trying to get the full meaning* 

2. Using such works as Th® New English Dictionary , The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica , and the The Encyclopedia Americana , study and record the 
meaning of all unfamiliar words and references. Even a familiar word 
may have an unfamiliar meaning. You should know the meaing of every 
word, allusion, and illustration as used in the selection, and you 
should write out references that need clarification. Write out the 
precise connotation of phrases and the interpretation of the imagery, 
and indicate the pronunciation of unfamiliar words. 

3. Paraphrse the whole sele* tion in your own words. 

li* Summarize the selection, using one sentence for each paragraph or unit. 

5. Make a sentence analysis of the selection. 

6. Divide the selection into thought units or phrases by drawing a vertical 
line after each phrase. 

7. Draw a circle around the center or centers of each phrase. If there is 
more than one center in a phrase, indicate by numbering below the circle 
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whether the enters are prirary or secondary, and whether or not they 

¥ 

are parallel* 

8. Draw a single horizontal line under each echo and two horizontal lines 
under each restatement. Above each ecao and each restement indicate 
the reference* 

9* In the margins point out examples of amplification. 

10. Insert above the lines such clarifying expressions as "for the most part," 
"however," "on the contrary" to enable you to gain a fuller appreciation 
or relationships, and any exclamations or asides that help t-o bring 

out the attitudes such as "how dreadful," "how tree," or "Can yon believe 
it?’ These interpolations are to be used only in practice. 

11. ’/rite above the prhases such imporatnt attitudes as tie following: 
indignation, determination, doubt, fear, pride, scorn, sympathy, anger 
loyalty, and respect. 

12. Indicate in the margins trasistions, parallel ideas, contrasts, parentheti- 
cal expressions, concessions, and qualifications* 

13* Point out in the margins the strucfcral emphasis in the selection: the 

important ideas, the subordinate ideas, the climaxes. 

l!w What plan of adaptation to the audience is used in the selection? 

15. Does a particular mood or feeling characterise the whole selection? 

If so explain. 

l'S. List observations and experiences of your own that throw 1 5 ght upon the 
ideas presented in the selection. 

17. Master the meaning fully by the use o'* imagery and intensify the 
thought expressed through amplification, repetition, or illustration. 

18. Talk the selection through in your own wor^s as you would in explaining 
the problem to a friend. If possible, get someone to li ten to you. 
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Fiv t.he sequence of ic’eas in 



mindV^ 



Read the words of the selection, but keep t^ 
mind. Do not repeat words unless you have a 
meaning as used in the selec tion* Keep your 
out your practice. 



e i^eas upper^os 1 ' in your 
full reali7ation of their 
attetnion focused through- 




